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Plan your holiday to South Africa which, 
by happy coincidence, celebrates its own 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Union this year. 


You will experience a fair-weather voyage 
and a perfection of climate which favours 
every form of outdoor life during each month 
of the year. 

There you will enjoy golf, fishing, surfing, 
mountain-climbing, motoring, racing; the 
Cape Province with its wild flowers, its seas, 
its mountains and forests; Natal with its vivid 
sub-tropical beauty; the High Veld of the 
Free State and Transvaal, with farms and 
Gold and Diamond Mines; the Native peoples 
living their care-free tribal lives in the green 
beauty of their mountainous territories; th 
Kruger National Park with its teeming life of 
African big game; and, further North, the 
Victoria Falls and the mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins. 

In South Africa your £ Sterling is 
worth 20/-. 


sé 


ANOTHER 
JUBILEE 


South Africa Calling ”’ describes all these 
attractions. Ask for a copy to be sent to you. 
Apply Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 


London, W.C. 2. 
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We cannot prevent the Great British Public from 











miraculously compressing its holidays into August, 
with a slight overflow at each end into July and 
September. For purely selfish reasons we don’t 
want to. But we cannot help feeling that those of 
you who steal a week or two at the Palace in 
October and November possess inside information; 


that you are selfish to keep your countrymen in a 







November fog about your movements. And now 
that the secret of the Hon. Mrs. Upperten’s obviously 
permanent winter tan is out... well, don’t bother 


to pack a greatcoat. 


PALACE 
HOTEL TORQUAY 


Exclusive guests on inclusive terms 











Telephone: Torquay 2271 
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ADMISSION 
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iI] (including Tax) 
1] I ‘AIR half of which will be 


given to the funds ¢ 
Se. Georg "s Hospital and 
the Briti h Antique 
Dealers’ Benei olent Fung 


In the Great Hall of 





AND EXHIBITION 

















GROSVENOR 


HOUSE 


(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor Street) 






A unique opportunity of viewing what js 

perhaps the finest collection of authentic 

antiques ever gathered together for sale under 
_one roof. 

































in comfort . . 


Use Parke-Davis Shaving Cream for 
one week and you will always shave 
thus! That is why we gladly give 
you a seven-day tute. 
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wad Wherever it is used it mekes friends 
\ Rae and customers; and the more you 
BB cn ¥EN have tried different shaving soaps, 
sticks, powders and creams, the more 
you will be delighted with the comfort 
and efficiency of the newest perfected 
beard softener. Large tube 1/6, 
From Chemists only. 


|with. . 
PARKE-DAVIS 
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FREE OFFER! 
Send to Euthymol (Dept. 113/41), 50 Beak Street, 
London, W. 1, for a free sample tube of Parke-Davis 
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WRITE FOR COLOUR SKETCHES AND ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
STATING CLASS REQUIRED. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA AND BACK 


MANAGERS @ ANDERSON, GREEN AND COMPANY, LTD. 
5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.3. 


WEST END OFFICES @ 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.4. AND 
NO..1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 


TELEPHONES & MAN, 3456 WHI. 6984 TEM. 2258 
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NEWS OF THE 


HETHER the Italian troop movements on 
Wednesday constitute a deliberate invasion of 
Abyssinia, and mark the first step in the long-heralded 


F invasion of that country, is, as we write, still uncertain. 

But whether the invasion has already begun, or begins 
' tomorrow, or next week, matters little. 
» Mussolini is determined to go through with his desperate 


That Signor 


gamble at any cost is as certain as anything in human 
affairs can be. He has deliberately—-or impetuously— 
challenged the League of Nations, and the League, with 
no alternative before it, has as deliberately taken up the 
challenge. The danger—and it is great—is that delays 
may intervene at the moment when decisive action is 
It is right and necessary to follow the legal 
procedure laid down in the Covenant, and that inevitably 
consumes Valuable time. But the moment Italy resorts 
to war in violation of her bond nothing remains but to 
register the breach and to proceed to the measures stipu- 
lated. Signor Mussolini seems incredulous still about 
effective action by the League. It is important to disabuse 
him immediately. If Italy takes up the ultimate weapon 
of war the League States must reply, as a first step, with 
action in the economie and financial field calculated to 
wake itself felt in Italy forthwith. 
* * x 

No one can expect the path of the League of Nations 
Its members are called on to take stern 
decisions, and some of them may well shrink from the 
burden it will lay on them. But this country has given 
a inspiring lead and there is good reason to believe 
that it will evoke such a response as to make collective 
action an impressive reality. Unanimity there may not 
he. But unanimity is not required under the Covenant. 
The assertion that it is emanates chiefly from those who for 
ene reason or another desire to see the League impotent, 


WEEK | 


Signor Mussolini, in his flamboyant speech on the 
occasion of the national mobilisation on Wednesday, 
declared that Italy would meet economic sanctions with 
calmness and acts of war with acts of war. It may be 
so. If she does the consequences will be what they 
must be. The mobilisation itself is apparently con- 
sidered to have achieved its purpose, but what that 
purpose was it is difficult for anyone outside Italy to 
divine. Fascists went to their town halls, demon- 
strated, and went home again, after listening to Signor 
Mussolini’s broadcast speech. There has always been 
a strong element of melodrama in Fascism, and _ this 
must be taken as a striking and successful example of it. 
* * * * 

Labour and Sanctions 

The vote on the “ sanctions ” resolution at the Labour 
Party Conference at Brighton, on Tuesday—2,168,000 
to 102,000—was remarkable. The decision followed after 
a discussion which maintained a consistently high level. 
The arguments were not always sound. Opponents of 
sanctions who object to the use of military force even in 
the service of a régime of law were listened to with 
respect, but so, with less reason, were those who would 
oppose Signor Mussolini because he is a Fascist Dictator. 
The only possible ground for opposing him, so far as the 
League of Nations is concerned, is his resort to war in 
breach of the Covenant. The weightiest of the Labour 
speakers fully grasped that essential fact. Sir Stafford 
Cripps naturally sought to demonstrate that a difference 
in the ranks of Labour in regard to sanctions was a trifle 
in comparison with their unity in the fight against 
capitalism. Possibly. But all the evidence is that 
Sir Stafford has lost heavily in influence, and it would not 
be astonishing to see the Socialist League go the way of 
the I.L.P, 
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The Memel Elections 


It is too soon to assume that the danger at Memel 
is over. The elections on Sunday were got through 
not without incident, and not without a last-moment 
extension of the polling through the whole of Monday, 
but there were no disturbances greater than normally 
mark a general election in any Eastern European country, 
and in some further west. Here, as so often, breakdowns 
ascribed to some devilish malignity were the fault of 
nothing more or less than incompetence. Anything 
more cumbrous than the election procedure, under which 
each elector was given a booklet containing on separate 
sheets the name of each of the 187 candidates, and 
required to tear off and deposit in the ballot-box the 
sheets bearing the names of the 29 for whom he chose 
to vote, it would be next to impossible to imagine. But 
over 90 per cent.of the registered electors duly performed 
the feat set them, and as the count is expected to reveal 
in about a week’s time a majority calculated to satisfy 
all German aspirations, little opportunity for trouble 
should present itself. The presence of observers repre- 
senting the Powers which guarantee the Memel statute— 
Britain, France and Italy—was of value, and it will 
be well that the Powers in question should take steps 
‘to remain cognisant of developments in the _ local 
situation, 


























* * * * 
Mr. Chamberlain on Finance 


In his speech at the Mansion House on Tuesday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to say cheering 
words about revenue. The improvement in trade has 
enabled him to reap a richer harvest from both direct 
and indirect taxation than he had budgeted for. But 
unfortunately revenue is only one side of the account. 
Expenditure has already exceeded the amount anticipated 
by £10,000,000, and that without allowing for new 
expenditure on the defence forces. How much. this 
will come to cannot be estimated until we know what 
new commitments the European situation may compel 
us to accept, or, apart from that, what additional expendi- 
ture some elements behind the Government may persuade 
it toadopt. Having played upon the fears of his audience 
in the traditional cat-and-mouse manner of his office, 
Mr. Chamberlain concluded his forecast by saying that 
though he was not sanguine about a large surplus he had 
no reason to anticipate unfavourable results at the end 
of the financial year. 




























* * * * 


The Chancellor took the opportunity of welcoming 
the speech recently made by M. Bonnet to the second 
committee of the League Assembly, and the resolution 
subsequently adopted in favour of fewer trade restrictions 
and bilateral trade agreements subject to the most- 
favoured-nation clause. He pointed out that the 
American Secretary of State had sent a message support- 
ing the resolution. Whilst Mr. Chamberlain must figure 
in the eyes of his countrymen as an active Protectionist 
he is justified in claiming some of the merits of a Free- 
trader when he is talking to foreigners. Our duties are 
at least relatively low. We do not discriminate in duties 
between one foreign country and another, or place 
quotas upon manufactured goods, or impose exchange 
control. We can still claim it as a virtue that the world 
would come nearer to Free Trade if it were as moderate 
in Protection as we are. In regard to the gold standard 
Mr. Chamberlain certainly carries most informed opinion 
in this country with him when he says that the time has 
not yet come to return to it. He might have added 
that it will not come till certain foreign countries change 
their central-banking methods. In the meantime we 
zim at stability within the sterling area. 










































































































A Church Dictator in Germany 

The crisis in the relations between the State and { 
Protestant Confessional Synod in Germany foreshadoy, ' 
in these columns last week has developed as caldae 
but news reaching this country is still scanty, “ 
Synod passed several resolutions, each of which ing 
stituted a challenge to the Minister for Church Ales, 
alling on its banished pastors to return to their dutic 
re-aflirming the duty of pastors to baptize Jeys and 
refusing submission to the order which gave the State 
financial control over the churches. The reply of Her 
Kerrl, the Minister for Church Affairs, was to Produce 
a decree signed by Herr Hitler authorising Herr Ken| 
himself to issue ordinances with binding legal force jn the 
sphere of Church affairs. Herr Kerrl is, in other wor, 
made a dictator over the churches. Reich Bishoy 
Miiller, whose orders have repeatedly been declare 
unconstitutional by the courts, has long been a nonentit; 
It remains to be seen how Herr Kerrl will exercise his 
new authority, but that the conflict between Church and 
State will be intensified rather than abated seems jy. 
evitable. And it is not to be taken for granted that thy 
ultimate victory will be with the State. That ma, 
depend to some extent on how the other conflict betwee, 
the State and the Roman Catholic Church develops, 
The bold proclamation read from Roman Catholic pulpits 
a month ago has as yet produced no rposte. 


* * * * 
Diplomacy and Sport 


Diplomatic shooting-parties have been prominent jy 
Germany in the past week, and General Gémbis, th 
Hungarian Prime Minister, is said to have added ty 
his primary activities the slaughter of a stag. Gener 
G6mbés reached Berlin towards the end of last week 
and during his visit (he returned to Budapest on Tuesday) 
saw everyone of account, from Herr Hitler downwank 
Simultaneously General Milch, Secretary of State a 
the German Air Ministry, was visiting Budapest. hh 
addition Herr von Ribbentrop, Herr Hitler’s Ambassador. 
at-large, has gone shooting in Poland. 


but it is not clear what. 
Hungary and Poland is talked of openly. 
not in itself cause alarm. 


State, and Italy only so far as it suits her. But friction 
between Poland and Russia is continuous, and Italy 
has obvious reasons for seeking friends. Meanwhile 
the negotiations regarding a Western Air Pact and a 
Kastern Security Pact appear to have lapsed com: 
pletely. Even in the midst of other preoccupations— 
or because of them—discussions with Germany should le 
resumed. 
* * * * 


Dr. Spahlinger’s Success 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Walter Elliot will decide o 
official tests of the Spahlinger cattle vaccine in view of the 
success announced by the Northern Ireland Ministry 0! 
Agriculture. Of 18 calves 11 were treated with Dr. 
Spahlinger’s new “ simplified vaccine,” while 7 were not. 
Six months later all 18 were injected with 100 million 
living tubercle bacilli, a dose calculated to kill them in4 
couple of months. Of the 7 unprotected calves 5 wet 
dead within seventy-three days while 2 recovered after 4 
month’s fever. Of the 11 protected by the vaccine nome 
showed fever after the tenth day and only one died of 
tuberculosis. The surviving 10 withstood natural infe 
tion for two years and when they were slaughtered all but 






This seni-F 
official diplomatic activity certainly means something — 
An air-pact between Germany, f 
That need § 
But behind it is more im-f 
sponsible talk of a rapprochement between a revisionist f 
bloc of States, Germany, Hungary, Poland and Italy, 
with Russia as the chief object of German hostility. 
On that it may be observed that Poland is not a revisionist F 
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» were deemed fit for human consumption. These 
ie suggest that the new vaccine greatly increased the 
ent resistance to tuberculosis. The question arises 
whether it js more or less effective than its French rival, 
B.C. G., which has been doing well in veterinary tests at 


Cambridge. Spahlinger’s theory is that in preparing 


and the 
adowe| 
FXDected, 
ty ~ The 
Ich op, 









L Affe. fg vaceine one must endeavour to let the germs lead a 
ea = natural life and die a natural death (from inanition). 
Uti, on the other hand, the germs are actually 


In B.C.G., ; 
alive, though they have been deprived of virulence. The 


current methods of tackling bovine tuberculosis have 


CWS ay 
he State 


; iy failed in practice and the more hopeful outlook for im- 
rT Ken munisation, whether by living or dead vaccines, is dis- 
ein thy tinetly encouraging. The general production of tubercle- 
P work {ee milk may soon be a perfectly practical proposition. 

Ord, * * * * 

Bishoy ; am 
declan fg Planning pons a 
Mentity The Health Resorts Association, which has been 
reise hs holding its annual meeting at Margate, is doing useful 
rch anj | work in two respects—in showing that British health 
‘ems jn. resorts are worth visiting, and how they may be made 
that th. more worth visiting. It is inevitable, with the desired 
at may and desirable rush to the sea in the summer and the 
betwee increasing number of those who reside by it, that the 
velop, towns and villages all round the coast should become 
 Pulpits fF more populous. Continuous built-up areas border the 

sea in Many regions; in others access to the shore is 
prevented by private monopolisation of land; hundreds 
of miles of coast are either already spoilt by thoughtless 
building or are likely to be spoilt. Mr. Clough Williams- 
nent jp! Ellis and Mr. Wesley Dougill urged sea-side planning 
és, thee both in the higher interests of the public and in the 
ded tf interests of those who seek its patronage. We go to 

Genen|e the sea for open spaces, for undefiled headlands; if 
t wee these are not preserved the attraction is diminished. 
iesday){@ But planning is not enough. Some so-called planning 
ward, & assists the jerry-builders in the perpetration of horrors. 
ate af Every sea-side municipality should have an_ expert 
st, Jy town-planner on its staff. 


sador. . . . 5 
' Marriage at Gretna Green 


setni 
thing, Marriage at Gretna Green as the sequel to adventurous 
many, elopements has romantic possibilities of which many lovers 
heel of fiction may regret to be deprived. But it has its 
2 ime drawbacks, serious drawbacks, to which Sir Godfrey 
sionist & (Collins, the Secretary for Scotland, has been calling 
Italy, F attention. Indeed he proposes to appoint a com- 
tility. mittee to inquire into the marriage law of Scotland, 
ionist fF and to ascertain what changes, if any, ought to be made 
ictin F to remedy such irregularities as those which have 
Italy F become notorious at Gretna Green. No doubt there 
While fF are occasions when stern guardians are wrong and 
id an fF runaway couples are right; but this is not enough to 
com: & justify at Gretna Green procedure which would be 
ons fF invalid anywhere in England. Marriage in Scotland 
Idbe® is legal if it has the mutual consent of the two 
parties and one of them has been resident in Scotland 
for the 21 preceding days. At Gretna Green marriage 
ceremonies are sometimes performed in which even the 
legal qualification of residence is disregarded; and 
eon registration is often neglected. It is clear that there 
the ls a strong case for inquiry and subsequent legislation. 
Ds ee CCU 
eo ipire Migration 
ion Since the Neweastle conference on migration there 
sn has been discussion in many parts of the Empire of the 
a possibilities of settling migrants on undeveloped land. 
i The Premier of New Zealand says that his country 


fannot_ welcome immigrants under present conditions. 
1 of The Premier and the High Commissioner for Southern 
Rhodesia state that there can be no better distribution 
if % Empire population until there is better distribution 


of world trade. But Mr. Butler, of South Australia, 
suggests that immigration must be resumed to enable 
the population of Australia to be planned, and proposes 
to introduce the subject at the forthcoming Premiers’ 
Conference. Certainly renewed migration and _ settle- 
ment are not possible until plans are concerted between 
both sides, and the means of enabling settlers to live 
without depriving the present citizens of any part of 
their living have been devised in collaboration. To 
what extent settlers, assisted in the first place from 
this country, can be self-supporting, or to what extent 
their success will depend on more sales to the home 
country, are matters that ought to be sifted to the 
bottom. A bigger population will have more needs. 
It should be able in the long run, if there is no obstructive 
legislation, both to sell more to us and to buy more 


from us. 
% % * * 


Lord Tweedsmuir on Empire 

Lord Tweedsmuir was given a farewell luncheon by 
the Royal Empire Society last week in view of his 
approaching departure for Canada to take up the 
Governor-Generalship. He spoke of the various phases 
through which the British Empire has passed, the 
present being that of an alliance of independent sovereign 
peoples—a phase which in his opinion is passing. He 
believes that it is approaching a new phase, one in which 
the alliance will develop into something more—a working 
executive partnership with a common policy for all 
that concerns the Empire, the inspiring spirit within 
it being not nationalism, but patriotism in the fullest 
sense of the term. It is only in proportion as Lord 
Tweedsmuir’s ideal is fulfilled that the Empire can 
continue to be an example to the League of Nations. 
Such a wider sense of obligation is facilitated in the 
vase of the Empire by community of ancestry, speech, 
custom and morality, to which must be added the will 
to unity as evinced by leaders at home and in the 
Dominions. The latter is something which may be 
encouraged and developed. The historic sense—con- 
spicuous in Lord Tweedsmuir himself—plays no small 
part in Imperial unity. 

* 2 * 3B 


Impressions at Brighton 

One remarkable field-day, on Sanctions and the League, 
was enjoyed by the Labour Party conference (a cor- 
respondent who was present writes). Probably no Labour 
assembly has ever listened to a better series of debating 
speeches as the setting for a dramatic personal encounter 
—in this case between Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. Lansbury. 
Mr. Bevin was bitter, but the delegates as a whole seemed 
to feel that he was saying things that needed to be said. 
They delighted in his emendation of Mr. Lansbury’s 
scripture text. “They that take the sword,” said 
Mr. Bevin, * shall perish by—economic sanctions.” Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s effort was muddled and feeble. On all 
hands I heard it said that Mr. Lansbury’s defence in 
the conference was not to be compared in quality with 
an address which he delivered the previous evening to 
an audience of Labour candidates. His auditors agree that 
this was a wonderful utterance. The second day's 
debate on Sanctions was made notable by two speeches — 
Mr. Morrison’s wind-up for the Executive (“ Herbert has 
at last become a statesman,” they were saying), and a 
faultless contribution from Mr. Philip Noel Baker. 
In Geneva last month one heard much talk about a 
striking full-length statement by Mr. Noel Baker on 
the League outlook. I missed that ; but I do not hesitate 
to say that there is no man in the Labour Party or out 
of it who could put a case in ten minutes more con- 
vincingly than Mr. Noel Baker did at Brighton on 
Wednesday. 
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MUSSOLINI CONTRA MUNDUM 


‘= crisis in the Abyssinian dispute is at hand. 

The rains have stopped in the campaigning 
region, and with Italy continuing to pour troops into 
Eritrea and Somaliland for the invasion of Abyssinia 
the Emperor’s decision to mobilise is inevitable. His 
action will, of course, be hailed by the Italian Press 
as an aggressive act, but will certainly not be so re- 
garded in any capital city in Europe except Rome. 
Neither the League Covenant nor the Kellogg Pact 
nor any other canon of international practice requires 
a nation to wait immobile till a manifestly impending 
attack breaks on it. 

But the main consequences of the Italian attack 
concern not Addis Ababa, but Geneva. The League 
of Nations is bound to reply to the challenge, and 
swiftly. It cannot do what it has done and stand still 
now. The speeches in the Assembly and Council 
have committed it irrevocably, even if the provisions 
of its own signed and ratified Covenant had not 
done that already. The question, critical for today, 
decisive for the fate of future generations, is whether 
the League is prepared to act with such speed and 
such effect as to demonstrate that the State which 
breaks the Covenant for the gratification of its own 
ambitions will inevitably itself be broken. No one 
desires to see that issue joined, but the point has been 
reached in this conflict when either the League of 
Nations or Italy must be defeated. It cannot be the. 
League. We are told—by British writers as assiduous 
in their defence of Signor Mussolini as Signor Gayda— 
that the Duce cannot withdraw because he has dis- 
patched two hundred thousand men to Africa; a 
fait accompli has been created, and that ends discussion. 
What is forgotten is that there can be more faits 
accomplis than one. The League of Nations has taken 
as definite a stand as Signor Mussolini. Its Assembly 
demonstrated its universal approval of the British For- 
eign Secretary’s declaration for ** steady and collective 
resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” Is 
the acceptance of that honourable principle by fifty 
States to be repudiated, and the League to beat a 
humiliated retreat, in order that a lawless fait 
accompli by a single State may stand? 

Such a capitulation has never been contemplated 
for an hour by the Government of this country, nor 
can it be, if the test has finally to be faced, by France. 
The crisis has brought new strength and new confi- 
dence to the League of Nations. - Its action has been 
resolute, consistent, unprovocative. While concilia- 
tion still seemed possible a just and practical plan of 
settlement was worked out by the Council’s Committee 
of Five. Now that that has been rejected by Italy 
the issue has entered another phase. The prospect 
that an Italy resorting to war in violation of the 
Covenant will have to face the measures contemplated 
in such a case by the Covenant is imminent. Those 
measures must be taken by individual League States 
acting in concert, and it is obvious that a large part 
of the burden will fall on this country and France. 
The exchange of Notes designed to remove any pos- 
sible obstacles to the two countries’ full co-operation 
is therefore entirely proper, and the result is already 
seen to be beneficial. France is fully entitled to 


invite a declaration by His Majesty’s Government thet 
its resolve to honour its Covenant pledges applies jy 
all relevant circumstances, and Sir Samuel Hoar’, 
reply expresses in clear if carefully chosen langu, ; 
what recent weeks have shown to be the consider 
resolve of the vast majority of his countrymen, [), 
foreseeable contingencies there may always be, eye, 
under an instrument as explicit as the League Covey, 
ant, and by the nature of things they must be dea 
with as they arise. But a policy of “ steady anj 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggre. 
sion” is as intelligible as words can make it. Th 
certainty that every League State would make tha 
policy its own and act on it in the day of trial woul 
make the League impregnable. 

Thus point by point the principle of collective 
action under the Covenant is being clarified ay 
confirmed, Now point by point it must be give, 
practical application. The time is short and the 
attempts to manufacture difficulties are numeroys, 
The efforts of Italian diplomacy and _ the Italian 
Press—fortunately too transparent to constitute any 
danger—are directed ceaselessly towards driving A 
wedge between this country and France, magnifying 
M. Laval at the expense of Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Mr. Eden, depicting Britain (as last Saturday’ 
Italian Cabinet communiqué plainly does by implica- 
tion) as concerned much less with its obligations 
under the Covenant than with its own territorial 
and political interests, proclaiming dogmatically that 
any resistance by the League to Italy means a 
European war. No such efforts have availed to 
keep Great Britain and France apart. They are 
co-operating more closely today than at any moment 
since the Abyssinian question first came _ befor 
the League. The danger, indeed, is that the appear- 
ance of an exclusive Anglo-French entente_ may 
overshadow the larger collaboration between League 
States as a whole. The question put by Sir Samue 
Hoare to France regarding action by the Fren¢c 
navy in the wholly improbable event of an attack 
by Italy on British ships of war in the Mediterranean 
is necessary and timely, but it might with advantage 
be addressed equally to other Mediterranean State, 
whose naval resources may be modest but whos 
obligation to place them, within their measure, at 
the service of the League is no less compelling. 

The risks involved, in the present state of Europe, 
in the execution of measures for the restraint oi 
Italy are evident, and it is to the interest of sup 
porters of Signor Mussolini to make the most o 


them. That risks exist and must be faced is u- 
deniable. But what, in fact, is the prospect that 


Germany would seize the opportunity to plunge 
Europe into war—for that is what the apologists 
for Italy plainly threaten? The only motive the 
exponents of that theory can ascribe to Herr Hitler 
is self-interest. No one has ever suggested that 
Germany has any other reason for helping Italy 
out of her troubles. Dr. Goebbels, whose words 
are worth some attention when he is announcing 
official policy, spoke with emphasis on Sunday 
his country’s deliberately chosen neutrality and added 
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that “ if anyone attempts to involve us in a conflict 
they will meet with our resistance.” That the 
Reichswehr, in full transition from a_ professional 
army system to a conscription system, desires ,no 
military adventures at present is certain. That 
the’ Government, particularly after the Anglo- 
(erman naval agreement, and with all western frontier 
problems settled, desires to keep on good terms 
with this country and France has been frequently 
demonstrated. And as for Austria, Herr Hitler 
knows well that he has far more to hope for from 
the peaceful installation of a Nazi government 
in that country than from any military stroke. 
That on the negative side. On the positive, Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s references to access to raw materials 


NATIONAL POLICY AT 


ITH the holding of the annual conferences of 
the Labour Party and the Conservative 
Party, organised party politics steps for a moment 
into a picture otherwise filled with greater events. 
There have been many occasions during the last 
two or three years when candid persons of all parties 
have asked themselves whether the present Govern- 
ment was really a National Government or whether 
it was a camouflaged Conservative Government. 
That question, no doubt, will recur. But in its 
management of the present international crisis the 
feeling is general that the Government’s policy 
hears the stamp of national rather than party govern- 
ment; and the desire to keep it true to its course 
is compelling even its normal opponents to subor- 
dinate party polities to wider interests and do nothing 
which would prevent British opinion, unified or 
nearly unified upon one great issuc, from asserting 
itself unmistakably in foreign policy. 

The Labour Party at Brighton proved itself, in 
the event, worthy of its saner traditions. It was a 
great temptation on the occasion of its last mecting 
before a General Election to turn all its forces to 
an attack on the Government all along the line, 
There were not lacking leaders who succumbed to 
this temptation. In this class no one will place 
Mr. Lansbury, whose profound detestation of war 
compels him to set his face against the employment 
of foree even when it is used collectively to stop 
arrogant violations of peace. And of Lord Ponsonby, 
too, it must be admitted that he was merely repeating 
at Brighton opinions that he has consistently held 
since 1914. But amongst those whose opposition 
to sanctions as a last resort appeared to be mainly 
tactical it is impossible not to include Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who as lately as May 22 last was asserting 
precisely the opposite view. 

An overwhelming majority of the conference, 
however, did not shrink from what Mr. Robinson 
called “ the logic of its considered policy.” A party 
that has staked its all in foreign policy on strict 
support of the League of Nations and the collective 
guarantee of security by the means laid down in the 
Covenant could not without stultifying itself desert 
the principle on the first occasion when it is to be 
put to the test. There was no wavering on the 
part of the executive or the majority of delegates. 


and his reminder that some “ elasticity” must be 


introduced into a static world are calculated to 
satisfy some at least of Germany’s professed needs, and 
the German Government might reasonably propose the 
discussion of such questions on an international scale. 

Even so, the dangers of a protracted conflict 
between League States and Italy would be many 
and serious. If Italy insists on the conflict the 
measures taken against her must be no mere irritants. 
As Lord Lothian rightly observed on Saturday, if 
sanctions are to be invoked at all they must be 
made irresistible. It is to be hoped most earnestly 
that their application may vet be averted. But 
the defeat of the League of Nations by Signor 
Mussolini is beyond contemplation. 


PARTY CONFERENCES 


They were fortified not merely by their own previous 
declarations but also—that was obvious enough— 
by a sense of the realities of the situation which they 
share with the average Briton. This was an occasion 
also when instinctive feeling for the rights and wrongs 
of the situation put them on the side to which they 
are naturally driven as Socialists. They were not 
affected by the sophistry which suggested that the 
war to which sanctions might lead would be a 
capitalists’ war conducted by a capitalist Government 
for Imperialist interests. On the contrary they 
realised, as every Socialist organisation in Europe 
realises, that the war which is being thrust upon 
Abyssinia is one which only a dictator uninfluenced 
by public opinion would dare to make; that a 
dictatorship which holds such dangers for peace 
and liberty is in this case the direct and natural 
consequence of Fascism. Hence the overwhelming 
vote of 2,168,000 to 102,000 in favour of the policy 
the Government is pursuing. 

Thus it happened that ordinary party politics 
was pushed into the background at the Labour 
Party Conference. In debates on the various reso- 
lutions on the agenda it reaffirmed, of course, its 
views on unemployment, relief and the means test, 
and went far along the road which, it is worth noting, 
Sir Samuel Hoare has indicated, when it demanded 
international control of the sources and supply of 
raw materials. It stands, as always, for the theory 
of the complete Socialist State. But in the matter 
which most vitally concerns the country today it 
only differs from the policy of the Government in 
claiming to be more zealous in pursuit of it than 
the Government itself. 

And when we turn from the Labour Party organisa- 
tion to that of the Conservatives we find the same 
leaven of circumstance working its miracles, though 
in this case the approach of the Election facilitates 
more zealous support of the Government. Since 
all Conservative members of the Cabinet long ago 
decided to pursue the method of National Government 
there was no longer any question of a serious demand 
for a purely Conservative appeal to the country. 
But there were other questions, a little time ago, 
which threatened a serious rift within the party. 
The leaders of the extreme Right, however, have 
now decided to accept the Indian situation as a 
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Sait accompli. On that score bygones will be bygones. 
They are loyal supporters of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They will not cease to be ardent advocates 
of stronger defence forces, but in that respect they 
have no need to whip a willing horse. Circumstances 
here have played into their hands, for the call for 
readiness to apply sanctions, though strengthening 
the case for general disarmament, undoubtedly 
strengthens the argument that meanwhile Britain must 
be strong enough to carry out its League obligations. 

Whilst the Conservative Right, then, is more 
accommodating in its approach to the rest of the 
party, the Left is showing its sympathy for what 
we may call a Liberal or even moderate Socialist 
policy in dealing with unemployment and the dis- 
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tressed areas. In every direction we sce a loosen 
of strict party distinctions, an overlapping and 
blending of policies ; and at the same time a Moy, 

ment among all the parties and groups to ling : 
behind the Government in the assertion and defence 
of principles which are fundamentally national and 
not sectional. British democracy is directly bo 
fronted with anti-democracy. Democracy and the 
peace which goes with it are threatened. To chan: 
pion this national cause nothing less than a National 
Government is adequate. Little as they may like 
the situation on purely political grounds, the party 
organisations recognise the situation and_ bow to it, 
and in so doing assist in giving a mandate to th 
Government to act for the whole nation at Geneva, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is an astonishing passage in a _ message 
published by The Times on Monday from its Geneva 
correspondent—astonishing though it only confirms what 
was authoritatively rumoured already. Referring to 
Signor Mussolini’s complaint that this country had never 
made its views on his Abyssinian policy sufficiently clear 
to him, the correspondent, in the course of a well-docu- 
mented statement on the subject, writes : ‘* Although the 
question did not come up officially at Stresa it formed the 
subject of conversations between officials, and avery serious 
warning of the consequences of military action in 
Abyssinia was given through officials.” The italics are 
mine, and there is good reason for them. Here was a 
ease in which the then Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary of this country were engaged in intimate 
private conversation with Signor Mussolini on inter- 
national politics. Yet not one word was spoken by them, 
so it is alleged, on the most urgent danger which was 
then threatening the whole harmony of the League of 
Nations. The existence of the danger was appreciated 
(and had been for months: the Stresa meeting took 
place in April), and a “very serious warning ” was given, 
but not by Mr. MacDonald, not by Sir John Simon. 
The task was left to officials. Can this be true? If so, 
what is to be said of it ? 


* * * * 


It is comforting to be so often in agreement with Mr. 
Garvin. Last week we found common ground on dogs ; 
this week we are at one on men. For there can be no 
two opinions about the youth of Mr. Eden. ‘‘ When 
young Mr. Eden,” says Mr. Garvin, “ was appointed 
Minister for League Affairs and began to magnify 
his function ; when he went to Rome with the ambitious 
idea of mobilising the League at need against an obdurate 
Duce . . .”—why, then, of course, all the fat was in 
the fire. How true. And how sedative a simplification 
of the issue. All the mischief coming from the fact 
that Mr. Eden—young Mr. Eden—was born in 1897 and 
can no longer get his head into a hat the size, say, of 
Mr. Churchill’s. Here is this Mr. Eden—young Mr. 
Eden—no more than 14 years older than Pitt was when 
he became Prime Minister, going about negotiating with 
foreign statesmen at Geneva and all sorts of places, 
with no one on earth to hold him in check except a 
Prime Minister and a Foreign Secretary and nineteen 
other Cabinet colleagues, and some 20 odd million electors. 
The trouble is that they are not even trying to stop him. 
They show every sign of backing himup. That being so, 
should we after all be much better off if young Mr, 
Eden were as old as Mr. Rockefeller ? 


The large gathering of personal friends who attende| 
the memorial service to Winifred Holtby at St. Martin's 
Church last Tuesday, representative as it was of 
strangely diverse social groups, testified to the extra. 
ordinary range of her interests and sympathies. Many 
of her friends often wondered how she found time to 
write the books which came swiftly, one after another, 
written at fever-heat and with intense earnestness, from 
her pen. She found time somehow or other to respond 
to appeals to speak at meetings for the League of Nations 
Union, for friends who were candidates for Parliament, 
or for social causes which fired her imagination, to 
interest herself actively on behalf of the native popula. 
tions of Africa, to keep in touch with distant relatives, 
or to take charge of a friend’s children. But she was 
one of those rare authors to whom the task of writing 
is a joy. When once she had started on a book her 
zest in the work carried her through to the end. Seldom 
has so much energy, with so much radiant delight in 
self-immolation, been compressed into a life. At the 
pace she lived it could not have been a long one. 


* * * * 


The Italian order that all commercial vehicles shall 
by 1937 be run on home-produced fuel, primarily charcoal, 
will surprise no one familiar with the results achieved by 
charcoal-driven cars and lorries in certain countries, | 
say in certain countries, because in Great Britain, for 
example, the cost of charcoal robs it of any advantage 
over petrol. But users in India report that they can carry 
for 1s. 10d. on charcoal a load that costs them 23s. 6d. 
for the same distance on petrol. Similar stories come from 
Canada and various parts of Asia and Africa. Very little 
alteration in the ordinary combustion engine is needed, 
except in the throttle, which has to control a gas-flow 
instead of a carburetter. The producer-unit is fairly 
bulky, but it can be fixed quite comfortably on the 
running-board of an ordinary saloon car behind the front 
wing. 

7 * * * 


The ballot which the Daily Mail has suddenly sprung 
on its readers on the question of League action if Italy 
attacks Abyssinia can, so far as I can see, mean nothing 
at all, unless a substantial proportion of votes is cast 
against the free-hand-for-Mussolini policy which Lord 
Rothermere has for weeks past been urging on his readers. 
And that is, on the whole, unlikely. For readers of the 
Daily Mail are mostly people who pay a penny for their 
news and get their opinions for nothing. They have 


been told what to think, and they no doubt think it. 
JANUS. 
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Tis an open secret that G. L., as everyone calls him, 
| friends and opponents alike—enemies he has none— 
ras, months @g0, talking about giving up the leadership 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, which he has held, 
h the warmest appreciation of his colleagues, since 
the deluge of 1931. He has, in the last few years, had 
more than his share of personal domestic sorrow. He 
qistained, @ short time back, a severe accident and 
nsultant operation, which might well have laid a man 
a{less superb physique permanently on his back. He is 
over seventy-six years of age. Age, however, was not 
son then; it is, of course, not the reason, or any 

art of the reason, now. Of age G. L. shows no sign. 

He stands as erect as ever. His voice has lost nothing 

of its range and force. His spartan habits have kept 

him ever green. Nor is the issue only that of Sanctions. 
4she told the Brighton Conference on Tuesday, “ during 
the last six years, first in the Labour Government and 
then as Leader of the Party, I have been in a kind of 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position.” 

In that sentence he stated the real case exactly. From 
the days in which he cleaned up the Board of Guardians 
in Poplar, to the days when he made a conspicuous 
suecess of the Office of Works, winning the surprised 
respect of officials who never expected to find the idealist 
a highly competent man of affairs, there have been oper- 
ative in him two strains, of which far the stronger is that 
which quarrels with his administrative capacity and 
crosses it with a deep individualism. Again and again 
throughout his career the moment has come for him 
at which the honest man has to follow the inner voice 
of his conscience, not only no matter where it may lead, 
but regardless of other claims and obligations, among 
them the responsiblity to and for colleagues. That, 
too, must go down before it, and has gone down. So, 
now, the incompatibility is not only on the Sanctions 
issue, or between his views and those of his colleagues. 
Beneath it lies this deeper and older incompatibility, 
recognised by G. L. himself, between him and leadership. 
And this is, in its turn, an incompatibility between his 
individual and individualistic conscience and the cor- 
porate attitude and deep sense of collective responsibility 
of the new Labour Party. So it is not that G. L. is 
too old for the Party. In a very real sense, he is, rather, 
too young for it ; too young for the eminently grown-up 
mind that it has developed out of the very strain and 
stress of the last four or five years. 

Today, G. L. is revered and loved as were in 
their day Keir Hardie, and later, MacDonald and Snow- 
den; perhaps more loved than any of these, because 
the feeling he inspires is nearer, warmer, more purely 
personal than ever was the case with any of the others ; 
as also because his own friendliness has flowed out so 
generously to all and sundry, and with so little favouritism. 
Yet the issue is there; the division is there; and he 
himself, in his speech, characterised it as fundamental. 
He has not changed ; his history, open as the day, is 
singularly of a piece. Again and again in the past his 
personal conscience has for him broken through any 
and every other claim, and dictated action in line with 
its direct dictates. On women’s suffrage: on the war: 
asa Poplar Guardian, and, now, on Sanctions, his stand 
is of the same nature. If there be inconsistency, he is 
entitled to say, as he did, that it is a “ consistent incon- 
sistency,” 

Yet this, when all is said and done, is one of 
the luxuries a leader cannot afford himself, for it is a 
purely individualist consistency. Characteristically, it 
does not now greatly trouble G. L. that he should, through 
years, have made eloquent and convincing speeches in 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES: X. MR. LANSBURY 


exposition of the Party’s policy on the League of Nations, 
extolled the Covenant as the sole guardian of collective 
security and the expression of the collective conscience ; 
and now, when the hour strikes for the translation of 
these words into act, should be refusing to act. For 
him, the course is clear, the duty simple. He harks 
back to an older, deeper obligation and loyalty, to his 
own inner voice, which says to him, “ Thou shalt do no 
violence.” Entirely undisturbed, he. proclaims to 
colleagues committed, like himself, to the collective 
system, the doctrine of non-resistance. They are not 
surprised to find him doing it ; but they cannot turn and 
follow him. 

So, in respect, but not in agreement, his Party now 
recognises the working and the voice of his individualist 
conscience. There, since 1931 with its shattzring disil- 
lusionments, there have grown up a distrust of personal 
ascendency, as such, and a determination to work out 
a system of corporate rather than personal loyalty—a 
responsible loyalty to accepted principle. It is a tribute’ 
now to the very success with which Lansbury has done 
one part of the indispensable work—that of consolidating 
and re-charging with faith and enthusiasm the Parlia- 
mentary Party—that the Party as a whole, through its 
entire range, political, industrial and co-operative, now 
stands re-established in self-confidence. Free of some 
old illusions, it is perhaps a trifle hard-set against their 
arising anew. Certainly, it has disciplined itself by 
much hard thinking, and is therefore different from the 
older party in a more robust realism, a greater sense of 
responsibility and a deeper sense of loyalty to idea. 
But it is also thereby further from G. L. 

There is in fact a process here which he, with his 
incurable and, at times, splendid natveté, is tempera- 
mentally ill-fitted to meet or understand. All that is 
most generous in his mind leaped to the ideal of the 
League; now, however, something deeper resists, and 
resumes the attitude of the conscientious objector. 
His questions to-day are to his own conscience, and 
the answers come clear and unmistakable. The Party’s 
questions have to be the more difficult ones addressed to 
a social and corporate conscience. Two honesties are, 
in fact, in conflict. 

It is a conflict in essence tragic enough. If G. L. 
himself is happily not a tragic figure, the reason lies in 
that element simple, almost childlike, in his make-up, 
which simplifies issues for him, and makes his own 
course transparently clear. This vivid certainty of his 
has been, for fifty years, his major contribution to the 
Party. He is not a tragic figure, any more than were 
the early Christian martyrs, because he has no doubts 
—has never had any. His mind is not of that shape. 
With minds of that shape he has no natural sympathy— 
the only gap in his general, out-flowing kindness and 
immediacy of human response. This certainty gives 
him distinction and dignity. Had it gone with a con- 
nected thinking apparatus his influence on the Party 
and the nation might have been immense. But it 
never has. 

The early colouring of his thinking was, of course, 
supplied by the Radical prophets of the days when he 
was growing up—men like Frederic Denison Maurice. 
That characteristic colouring apart, he is an Englishman 
of the kind seen by the continental as typical in his 
resistance to purely intellectual processes, and his throw- 
back, always, tosome deep sediment of sentiment. In feel- 
ing a Socialist, through and through, and without one trace 
of snobbery in him, he lacks one thing—the element of 
responsible, collective experience that is the cardinal 
contribution of the Trade Unionist, P.Q.R, 
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THE GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 


By EDWARD SEYMOUR 


HE average Englishman greatly oversimplifies the 
German situation. He makes up his mind for or 
against Hitler in accordance with his own views on 
dictators and Jews, or as the result of impressions 
gained during a short visit to Germany, and does not 
attempt to distinguish between the country and _ its 
ruler. Yet there are thousands of Germans, high up in 
the service of the State, who would feel hurt if they 
were greeted in a foreign country by the Nazi flag 
instead of the old Imperial colours. National Socialism, 
like Russian Communism, aims at exercising a dictatorial 
control or supervision over all branches of the national 
life. But the German people, even in a time of national 
misfortune, are not easy material for a dictator. They 
have deep-seated political and cultural traditions and 
a mental equipment which is the result of generations 
of training, and will not for long pay willing allegiance 
to a dictator who does not appreciate the full grandeur 
of their inheritance. 

Politically Hitler has won a decisive victory, and 
the gratitude, if not the unquestioning support, of the 
great mass of the German people. He has rescued Germany 
from inefficient parliamentary government, saved her 
from the danger of Communism, and given her a unified 
administration. A country proud of the Prussian tradition 
of efficient autocracy regrets the loss of its political 
liberty little. Even the determined advocates of a return 
to democratic government have no wish to make the 
experiment, until economic stability has been achieved. 
But, in his attempt to exert a cultural dictatorship, 
Hitler has history more decisively against him than he 
has it politically upon his side. Both Luther and Frederick 
the Great had a vital influence upon the growth of 
intellectual freedom. During the last 150 years the chief 
contributions of Germany to the world have been inscience, 
commerce, scholarship and art, and her achievements 
in these fields would have been inconceivable but for the 
principle of academic and artistic liberty. The pride of 
a German in the intellectual tradition of his country 
can only be compared to that of an Englishman in his 
political heritage. Yet National Socialism is prescribing 
the lines upon which scholars must think and teach and 
attempting to control the course of artistic development. 
The confidence of the leaders of the movement that they 
will finally succeed in dragooning the best minds in the 
country can best be described, in their own favourite phrase, 
as the Nazi High Treason against the true German State. 

Most intellectual Germans, while sharing in varying 
degrees the common gratitude to Hitler for his political 
achievement, strongly resent the unprecedented inter- 
ference of the Government in the cultural life of the 
nation. With them, the discontent aroused by this 
side of the National Socialist policy is the dominant 
note and may well turn out to be a nucleus round which 
economic and political opposition will form itself. It 
is not without reason that Nazis have recognised in the 
intellectuals their most formidable enemies and, with 
typically Prussian lack of humour, have organised 
courses of lectures against intellectualism. Yet intellectuals 
inevitably occupy most of the leading positions in the 
State and determine the mysterious but increasingly im- 
portant force in German politics, known as the attitude 
of the Reichswehr. 

It is in no way surprising that the average Englishman 
knows so little of the cultural conflict. Most British 
journalists in Germany concentrate their attention on 
studying the political, economic and religious situation 
and have little opportunity of keeping in touch with 
academic and artistic circles, where the tension is greatest, 
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or of probing, incognito, the inner minds of the 
educated Germans. Through fear of the consequeng 
nearly every German is reluctant to criticise the iui 
régime, and his reserve is naturally strengthened | 
patriotism in the presence of a foreigner. He ea, 

, 4 : ey 
to defend the Government’s political achievement i 
ever deep his hostility to its whole programme may be 
Only when an Englishman has won the full Confidence F 
a German can he hope to hear his real views on Nation 
Socialism. 

In the artistic sphere the National Socialists have 
identified decadence and innovation and declared yy, 
upon both in a way which ensures the rejection of Origina| 
genius. Neither Beethoven, Wagner, nor Cézanne would 
have survived the test of Nazi cultural supervision, This 
attitude towards art, together with the anti-Jewis) 
campaign, has led to a lamentable decline in the musiqy 
life of the country. The general standard of conductiyy 
in Berlin is now considerably below that in London, x 
German programmes, owing to Nazi taboos, have cease 
to compare in interest with those in England. 

It is still worse with regard to architecture and painting 
Very few Germans have the courage to employ an y. 
compromisingly modern architect, for fear of being cop. 
sidered cultural Bolsheviks and coming under politic 
suspicion. Furthermore, the local authorities hay 
and exercise, the power to forbid the erection of buildings 
not in conformity with Nazi ideas of architecture, 4 
picture in any way unusual in appearance is likely to ly 
condemned as decadent. The most talented artists 
therefore, who in the present state of their art can hardly 
avoid experiment, are often unable either to exhibit thee 
work or expose it for sale in shop-windows. Their only 
chance of earning money is to paint in some accepted 
style or do portraits of the Nazi leaders. 

Conditions in the academic world are equally depressing, 
The position of the majority of teachers and a lane 
proportion of the students is, by all normal standards 
intolerable. The professors are paid by the Government, 
and their pupils are compelled to belong to one of the 
Nazi organisations. Consequently, for most of then, 
there is a continual conflict between their sense of duty 
as members of the National Socialist State and their 
loyalty to the German tradition of intellectual integrity. 
Almost every day some compromise has to be made which 
is, to a greater or less extent, degrading. With the most 
patriotic of them, many of whom are profoundly thankful 
for Hitler’s creation of a strong and united Germany, the 
conflict often amounts to mental torment. 

During the early stages of the National Socialist 
Revolution many thoughtful Germans believed that the 
excesses in the Government’s cultural policy would gradi- 
ally give way to a saner attitude, as the work of cor 
solidation progressed. But widespread hopes that 
moderate counsels would prevail have been disappointel 
by events during the last nine months. In the univer 
sities, moderate Nazis have been replaced by extremists 
in the most important administrative posts, and pr 
fessors dismissed who survived the first critical months 
of the Revolution without being in danger. Last 
February one of the greatest German historians, who his 
done invaluable work for his country on the War Guilt 
Question, and whose racial purity and staunch patriotism 
are beyond question; was scurrilously attacked in aq 
official Nazi newspaper and forbidden to lecture further. 
He was accused of having held academic appointments 
in Germany under three different régimes and drawn coll 
parisons between the National Socialist Revolution and 
other great revolutions in history. Two months befor 
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eae 
Furtwingler had given up the two leading musical 
intments in Germany as a result of a violent Nazi 


Dr. 


ogi the only charges against him being that he 
ee performed a work by Hindemith at a Philharmonic 


Concert and subsequently justified his action. 
‘eat German scholar recently ‘said that the main 


ad the German Revolution had yet to be fought. 
Over Communism the ational Socialists have already 
yon & decisive, and probably final, victory. The cam- 


paign against the Jews has aroused little active opposition, 


although the majority of Germans silently disapprove its 
ruthlessness. The political future of Germany depends, 
therefore, not upon the two sections of the population 
that have been successfully persecuted, but upon the 
attitude of the large body of Germans, who partially 
approve what Hitler has done. It has been shown that 
amongst the potential leaders of this body there is wide 
discontent. The coming trial of strength will be between 
the Nazi educational system and the champions of tra- 
ditional German culture. 


ARE CHILDREN’S COURTS SENTIMENTAL? 


By R. A. J. 


WALLING 


An article on ** Sentimental Justice,” by a Barrister-Magistrate, appeared in last week’s SPECTATOR. 
Yy ag ‘pp 


HERE is a tendency in some quarters today to put 
the Children’s Court on its defence. Critics make 
complaint both of its atmosphere and its results. They 
declare that the pendulum, swinging away from the 
excessive severities of former days, has swung right over 
to sentimentality. They say appearance before the 
magistrates has become a sort of “ joy-ride ”’ for children ; 
that the divorcee between the Children’s Court and the 
ordinary Court is too complete ; that there is too much 
cheerful informality; that though the Clarke-Hall movement 
was sound in itself it has gone too far. On the question 
of penalties, they consider it a misfortune that the Court 
ean do little more with a delinquent than repeatedly to 
bind him over, since Justices are reluctant to commit 
boys and girls to the restraint of the Home Office School 
for long periods. In short, the indictment is that the 
Children’s Court is “* too soft.” 

Magistrates acting where the system is worked on a 
consistent policy and backed by an efficient probation 
service will rebut most of these charges, especially those 
concerned with penalties. But many of them will agree 
that the aspect of the Courts can and in some cases may 
be insufficiently austere to make the right impression on 
the older children. It is necessary to preserve in the 
surroundings of the Court and the attitude of Justices 
and officials some sense, strong enough to penetrate the 
young offender, of the seriousness of a summons to 
answer for an offence against the law. This can be done 
without creating a police-court air, and it does not impede 
the sympathetic and understanding examination of any 
case. The object is to make the children conscious that 
they are in a Court of Law and subject to its discipline. 

The Court with which I am best acquainted has a 
panel of eight justices, four of whom are women. The per- 
manent chairman, who presides at every session, insures 
continuity of policy and consistency of judgement, and 
the summoning of two others to sit with him permits a 
woman to be on the bench whenever the Court meets. 
This mechanism works well. 

The wearing of uniform by the police engaged in its 
business has been found advisable. The Court usher is a 
uniformed officer and the police witnesses are generally 
in uniform as a matter of course. The large public court- 
room is not used, but a special court is provided and pro- 
perly equipped. The order of the Court is formal and 
strictly maintained, though no persons save those con- 
cerned in the case being heard are present. There are 
waiting-rooms for other defendants, parents and wit- 
hesses.. The proceedings are invested with a dignity as 
complete as that of the ordinary Court. 

Here no child can possibly have the idea of a joy-ride. 
He finds himself in the presence of Probation Officers who 
have made pre-trial investigation of his case and know all 
about his offences, his home life, his school record, the 
company he keeps and the influences which have made 
him an offender. He faces a bench of experienced men 
and women who know how to impress him with the fact 


that the day of his appearance before them is a turning- 
point in his life. Finally, no small part of the Court’s 
work is to give parents, where the need exists, a sense of 
their responsibilities. They are brought back into Court 
after the offender has been disposed of, and in his absence 
are consulted, advised, or warned as the circumstances 
may demand. 

The magistrates of the panel believe that these measures 
for stressing the gravity of the first steps in the path of 
crime (I do not now refer to trivial outbursts of naughtiness 
or to very young offenders, for they are treated in appro- 
priate ways) aid the efficient working of the system. 

On the question of penalties, however, I am entirely 
against the demand for more severity Experience has 
proved the sound psychological basis of the Probation 
System. Its results are even better than its progenitors 
hoped. Some twenty years ago a Chief Constable said 
to me: 

“I shudder whenever the magistrates send a boy or girl to gaol 
or commit to a Reformatory. I know that the chances are ten 
to one that they have created another gaol-bird. I shudder when 
they order a boy to be flogged. I know that the chances are ten 
to one they are toughening his conscience as well as his hide.” 
We have abandoned flogging. We have not sent a young 
person to prison for many years. We have made the 
fullest use of Probation and of the Home Office Schools, 
which are to the old Reformatories as light to darkness. 

Admittedly the best results can only be obtained by 
these measures if the staff of Probation Officers is adequate 
and its quality good. But the cost of adequacy and 
quality looks trivial compared with the alternative, as 
the figures I shall quote will show. The supreme test of 
the system is the answer to the question: Does it check 
offending, and does it reform the offender ? The answer 
comes in the records of recidivism—the proportion of 
offenders who, after Probation, come again to the Court 
charged with fresh offences. These records of the Chil- 
dren’s Court for the last six years relate to a City with a 
population of a quarter of a million. The whole number 
of children of school age is 30,000, and about 10,000 must 

be added for those between fifteen and seventeen. 


Year. Offenders. Recidivists, 
1929 a ee ee es 60 ea 13 
1930 re a . ee 78 ee 4 
1931 ee ee ° ee 62 «e 3 
1932 “< a ee ee 80 ee 6 
1933 ee ee ee ee 95 ee 9 
1934 aa oe ee “s 118 ee 18 
493 53 


The rate of recidivism over this period is just over ten 
per cent. Ninety out of every hundred children and 
young persons placed on probation do not commit a 
second offence. The result of probation where it is 
applied by the Justices to adult persons in suitable cases 
is even more striking. In the same six years 432 such 

27 of them 


persons were placed on probation and only 27 
committed a second offence. 

But here we are concerned only with the defendants in 
the Children’s Court, 


Their numbers have doubled in 
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six years. They may go higher yet because of the raising 
of the age of defendants who must be tried in the Children’s 
Court from sixteen to seventeen. But this does not (it 
would be against common sense) indicate an increase of 
100 per cent. in lawlessness among children in six years. 
The fact is that the Probation System and the separation 
of the Courts have removed the old reluctance to bring 
children before the magistrates. The public has ac- 
quired confidence in the efficacy of probation. 

As to the complaint of “ constant binding over,” in the 
Court whose records have been cited no such thing 
happens. Probably most of the 53 “ recidivists ” in the 
six years were given another probation period. But only 
in the rarest cases, and on the deliberate advice of the 
Probation Officers, are offenders given a third term. 
Fully warned at their second appearance, at their third 
they are committed to Home Office Schools. The figures 
show how infrequently this course is needed. 

Probation with a 90 per cent. reforming efficiency 
justifies itself, What of the Schools which deal with the 





desperate cases ? They usually work the Poison out of 
boy’s moral system and turn him into a useful and dece ‘ 
youth. The short licence permits the return of veg 
conducted boys after two years. The high quality of the 
education and physical training ‘ make over ” miserabl 
and weakly boys. Much attention is given to after-cane 
and the masters have a remarkable record of SUCCEss . 
fitting boys into jobs. After-care also plays its part jn 
the probation system: to it large numbers cf young men 
now occupying respectable and some of them responsible 
positions constantly testify their gratitude. 

Three conditions govern the success of the C hildren’, 
Court : that the panels shall take a serious view of their 
task ; that there shall be team-work between them and 
the police, the probation staff and the Education Autho. 
rity ; that they shall consistently use the resources of the 
Acts to the uttermost. Where these conditions eyi¢ 
the Children’s Court is a potent agency for the present 
reduction of crime and the future betterment of 
society. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AGAIN 


By the VENERABLE ARCHDEACON DALDY 


HE decision of Convocation to revive the Church 
Congress, after an interval of five years, was a 
wise one. At first it was thought by many that the 
National Assembly of the Church of England would 
make the Congress unnecessary. But the experience of 
the last fifteen years has shown that the proper work 
of the Assembly is legislative; the Church Congress 
is something quite different—a voluntary meeting of 
Church People, having no formal constitution. Provided 
the subjects discussed are “live” and practical, and 
the speakers are men of learning and authority, it may 
give a message in clear language, with convincing power, 
and with permanent results. 

The general subject chosen for the Congress dis- 
cussions at Bournemouth next month is * Christianity 
in the Modern State.” No one will question its appro- 
priateness. Men are asking everywhere whether demo- 
eracy can survive. Dictatorship in one form or another, 
Communist, Fascist, National Socialist, seems on the 
surface to be so much more effective. The growth of 
nationalism challenges the collective system of the 
League of Nations. The League gets its inspiration 
from the ideal of the Family of Nations, but the family 
is not complete. To many, Capitalism appears as a 
necessity for progress, but hardly consistent with human 
freedom. They point to the unemployed, housing 
seandals and the overcrowding. What causes lie behind 
these evils? What is really wrong? These are large 
questions going to the roots of “ authority’ and 
*‘ freedom,” and the Congress in nine carefully planned 
Sessions proposes to tackle them. 

Undoubtedly the Gospel must be applied in every 
generation in terms which the people can understand. 
The Kingdom of God, ideal and yet actual, involving 
the supreme authority of Christ and the fellowship of 
all men in Him, needs to be re-proclaimed in its sim- 
plicity today as it was proclaimed 1900 years ago. Its 
victory and final triumph through sacrifice and love 
must be made fresh. The newly converted are ever 
the most zealous. Just because the Congress can keep 
itself free from ecclesiasticism and officialism it may 
speak with greater power. 

But the Congress must speak first to the Church. 
Rapidly, but only recently, Christians are coming to 
think of the responsibility of the individual for the larger 
problems of the world. Many still think of religion as 
a private affair between themselves and their God. 
The business of the Congress is to bring home to the 





Church that ‘“ the Modern State” is their affair. Christ 
is first King of Righteousness and then also King of 
Peace. But Righteousness and Peace by _ themselves 
are sub-Christian. Behind them is the Cross, The 
King of love, claiming authority by sacrifice and service, 
alone has the right to insist on Righteousness and Peace, 
The Congress may renew in the Church the spiritual 
conviction which inspires moral effort. 

The influence of Christianity in the Modern State js 
probably much larger than is commonly admitted, 
But it cannot easily be measured or tabulated, Still 
it is there, and it can be deepened and made more 
effective. When men accept naturally but firmly fellowship 
of individuals and nations in Christ as the plan and 
purpose of God, though the way to forward the plan is 
the way of the Cross, they have no misgivings. The 
parson is said to be a bad business man. He is generally 
no economist nor a reliable politician; but if he is 
convinced of the spiritual message he has to deliver 
he can lead the Church and the Nation to do great things, 
Probably the less he says of practical polities or economics, 
the more weighty will be his application of the principles 
of the Gospel to modern thought. Spiritual truths are 
aught by spiritual men. 

Of individual discussions only one or two can be 
mentioned. That on“ Christianity and the Relationship 
Between States,” which Mr. George Lansbury will open 
and Lord Cecil of Chelwood close, ought at all events 
to be lively, and it may clear the air. Pacifism wants 
thinking out today in the light of the full revelation of 
the Gospel. Among other topics the well-worn subject 
of ‘ Church and State in England ” is to be dealt with. 
The experience of the Archbishop of Wales, who has 
served long in a Church established and then disestablished, 
though the circumstances of England and Wales are so 
different, should be of great value. The President of 
the Congress, the Bishop of Winchester, has included 
‘“‘ Housing ” in the programme. His ministerial life has 
been spent as Parish Priest and Bishop in the crowded 
industrial areas of Portsea and South London. He 
speaks with knowledge and authority on the subject. 
And the Congress may be sure of a sound and vigorous 
pronouncement from Sir Kingsley Wood, the Minister 
of Health. 

The Congress closes on the note of individual responsi- 
bility for these world problems—and rightly. Clergy 
and ministers are often too much engrossed with theit 
own congregations. We may look to the Congress to press 
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= 
the wider view. If it can give a real grasp of human 
fellowship in Christ and a conviction that this is the 
yill of God for mankind, it will make men look to 
Christianity as the inspiration of the Modern State. 
Explanation, reason, light are needed, but most of all 


gpiritual conviction and personal service. 


WHEN BRIDGE IS ILLEGAL 


By ALFRED FELLOWS 


He ruling by Sir Herbert Wilberforce last week 
that it is illegal to play any game of cards for 
money on premises mainly used for that purpose appears 
to have caused surprise and alarm in certain quarters, 
hut it ean certainly cause none in the legal profession. 
It follows a classical authority of over fifty years ago, 
when the late Lord Brampton as Sir Henry Hawkins 
laid down the law as follows: ‘* The unlawful games 
are; Ace of Hearts, Pharaoh, Basset, Hazard, Passage, 
Roulet, every game of dice except backgammon, and 
every game of cards which is not a game of mere skill ; 
and, I incline to add, any other game of mere chance.” 
This pronouncement was made on the prosecution of the 
proprietor of a club under the Gaming Houses Act for 
allowing a room in it to be used for high play at baccarat. 
The games specifically mentioned above are those set 
forth as unlawful in certain ecighteenth-century statutes, 
and the list alone shows the need of revising the law. 
“Ace of Hearts,” ‘‘ Pharaoh” and ‘ Basset” were 
card games, but, except so far as “ Pharaoh” may be 
the modern “faro” are quite obsolete, as indeed are 
hazard or passage, games with dice. Naturally no 
mention is made of games originating later, though there 
isa curious veto on games “ invented or to be invented ” 
with dice or with “any other instrument, engine, 
or device in the nature of dice” excepting back- 
gammon. 

Lord Brampton deduced from the Acts that all card 
games were unlawful except games of mere skill—which 
obviously no card game can possibly be, for all are 
dominated by the pure chance of the fall of the cards, 
which defeats the best patience players and gives rubbers 
of bridge to duffers against champions. The judge was 
speaking in respect of the case before him, concerning a 
room specially kept in a club for card-playing. It has 
heen held that the so-called unlawful games may lawfully 
be played on private premises for money as an occasional 
usage (unless, of course, such premises are licensed for 
the sale of liquor, when another veto prevails). Given, 
however, habitual usage, the law allows of no dis- 
crimination between one card game and another, if played 
for money, and contract and auction bridge and whist 
are just as unlawful as poker, baccarat, or faro. There 
is, of course, no question but that whist-drives as generally 
conducted are unlawful. In a case five or six years ago 
Lord Hewart observed “a otherwise would 
over-rule a whole series of authorities.” No doubt, then, 
the law as laid down by Sir Herbert would be affirmed 
in a superior Court. If enforced to the letter, it would 
result in the abolition of every card-room of every club 
unless the members played with irredeemable counters 
or cowries like children. In practice it is understood 
that the police do in fact make a distinction between 
card games where skill predominates, such as bridge, 
and the purely gambling games such as baccarat. That 
is to say, they administer a law founded on common 
sense, instead of the law of the land as made by Parlia- 
ment and interpreted by judges. If, however, the 
police are to make sensible laws because Parliament 
cannot or will not do so, considerable expense would 
be saved by abolishing the present Legislature, and 
substituting the Force in its stead. 


decision 


GATE OF LONDON 


By J. S. COLLIS 


THE 


NLY when a great fire breaks out in the Docks 
are Londoners reminded of the existence of that 
portion of the Thames which provides the onlooker at 
any hour of the day or night with the most fascinating 
spectacle he will ever see. Nothing holds the attention 
quite so much: I say that coldly and with deliberation, 
having once observed it, not as an inhabitant, but as an 
outsider, for sixteen months from the back of a public- 
house in Rotherhithe Street. 


My window opened straight on to the river, the water 
flowing about twenty feet below the level of the sill. 
Opposite were the high, unnatural cliffs of Wapping. 
Far to the West stood Tower Bridge blackened by the 
sunset and brightened by the dawn. Not for one hour 
was my view the same. I saw it under the incoming 
light of day, I knew it in the pause and hush of midnight. 
I saw it in the dusk: at which hour I wondered most. 
It was then that the warehouses across the water were 
turned into cliffs, and doubling their height as they 
darkened, became the inky coastline of another Albion. 
Then rose the scattered artificial lights in the misty blue 
of evening. This was the magic moment: when the 
light of heaven and the light of man first met upon the 
water. In turn, the blue, the darker blue, the dark, 
the deeper dark, the night—while each lamp drew forth 
its shining liquid path. Informing the scene with 
another movement and another life barges, tugs, and big 
vessels with green, red, and yellow lights (sometimes 
hanging high up on their masts), went by: the purr 
and the throb of their engines, and the noise of the 
water washing whitely against their prows, were emotional 
sounds, 

At low tide the river was quietly deserted; but as it 
widened with the rising water, then life began. Cranes, 
like super-fishing rods thrown from the warehouses, 
hooked their goods. There was much hammering and 
chain-rattling. Tower Bridge would begin to open and 
shut its arms to admit or release the big ships. Barges 
were continuously tugged up and down. Ferries crossed. 
From time to time through the middle of this traffic 
old sailing-boats with enormous brown sails would tack 
their way. How they matched their surroundings! 
How they belonged to the flowerless, man-built banks ! 
Ancient mothers of all craft, how much more beautiful 
than any racing vacht. They are not clean. They are 
not poised and perfect. They have no speed. See 
that one over there! its red-brown sheet patched with 
the breeches of the man at the tiller. See that 
further off! its sail soot-coloured, its body gnarled and 
blackened with age and struggle, the water nearly flowing 
over its side into the cabin. Why so lovely?) What 
then is loveliness ?. Water, wood, and canvas, movement 
and toil—are these thy most gorgeous robes, goddess of 
Beauty ? 

One very foggy evening. on entering my room I stood 


one 


still, startled—and did not turn on the light. I could 
no longer look out on to the river. All was gone. From 


the dark seclusion of the strange den where I stood 
in stillness, I saw no Thames. I saw the Styx. I saw 
the nameless land. The window opened on to the deepest, 
densest fog, a vellow wall with the suspicion of water 
somewhere in the gloom. It stood against the glass, 
an insubstantial block. As I watched, I saw three lights, 
red, green, and yellow, moving through that land-—- 
attached to nothing, hanging to nothing, belonging to 
nothing. There was no suggestion of any substance 
that the hand of flesh could touch. As I gazed at them, 
slowly the green light faded, slowly the red light went 
out, till only the yellow one remained, getting fainter 
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and fainter as it receded in the mist, until at last its 
tiny speck faltered, and was lost. 

On the other side of the house flowed Rotherhithe 
Street. It is one of the longest streets in London. It 
margins the Thames for many miles, though one seldom 
sees the river owing to the warehouse precipices on 
each side. Sudden clefts, however, divide them at 
intervals, through which the water can be seen—clefts 
ending in steps down to the bottom. ‘Tributary lanes 
continually run into it from the other side—thin, high- 
walled alleys. In the evening the solitary lamp-posts 
give these walls their opportunity, and beauty interferes 
at every turn, and the damp stones glisten in the reeking 
air. Very few pass through the long street then: there 
is a hush over everything: there are no stray visitors in 
this land: it lives alone. A step is easily heard and will 
echo down this lost street that has no houses. But the 
tributary paths overflow with life. Boys of uncertain 
age shout loudly; older girls cling and swing together 
as they walk singing without a song; a small girl shrieks 
Eddieeceeeeeeeeee ! and is not answered; other voices 
in the distance are raised in chorus, without a tune. 
Life froths round the innumerable pubs. It is not 
known when the children go to bed. I was particularly 
attracted by one playground. It was at the end of an 
inhabited gulley called Elephant Lane (perhaps because 
it was just wide enough for an elephant to walk through). 
It was quite a large opening with a pub. at one end, and 
heaven knows what ghostly walls around. It made a 
space of black clay about the size of a tennis-lawn. 
Here no shaft of sun ever pierced, nor flower bloomed, 
nor one seed of grass grew up. On this piece of black 
putty the children played and shrieked merrily as on a 
summer beach. 

Rotherhithe Street ! street of warehouses, of recurring 
pubs. and watery glimpses, unearthly street! Silent, 
empty, cobbled, cliffed-in path, by day: by night a 
greater silence on the gleaming filthy stones, an echoing 
chasm where no mountains are—a gorge lit up by 
lamp-posts. 

One evening I turned off from the street and went 
through a cleft that led to steps going down to the 
river bed. The tide was out. I stood on the shore. All 
was silent. The moon shone on the quiet water. No 
steamer moved. The lights were still. Black, weathered 
shapes lay fixed in darkness. Everything was old and 
tried. Here a promise had been fulfilled. Here was 
reality and peace. 


“October 6: Summer Time Ends” 
*“SctMMER Time Ends.” 
You need but turn a leaf 
In this small book, whose bricf 
Laconie notes make up 
A skeleton map 
Of the year’s delight and grief, 
To see in black and white 
What bone has felt, heart known : 
Summer Time Ends. 


Leaves, which in spring were mace 
Marvellously of jade 

And under summer's heat 
Deepened to malachite, 

Hang brittle now and brown: 

One gale will bring all down. 


r 


Summer Time Ends. 


Move back those cheating hands : 

Time is not checked by lies. 

Reclaim the hostage hour you gave in spring 
To gain fool's paradise. 

Come down again to earth ; 

Let clocks and hearts tell truth, 

That brave, that bitter thing: 


Summer Time Ends. JAN STRUTHER 


a 
MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By SALLY GRAVES 


WO or three days ago, many of us who wer 
a night walk through London streets Noticed th 
palpable signs of seasonal change. The wind, fresh her 
frolicsome in early September, carrying no more distin A 
message to the nose than the mild, tired smell of Pi ; 
trees, brought a more sinister warning. Now jt tl 
Michaelmas night, and the first fogs had laid cold finn, 
on our throats. These were no country fogs, no ca 
exhalations of a soil charged with rich Moisture, byt 
the coarse sulphuric breath of chimneys and factory 
stacks. Year after year we have been suffocated by 
our yellow Novembers, and only with intermittent 
complaints. But this year, and not for the first tine 
in history either, definite steps are being taken to defend 
the public from a yearly menace. The National Smoke 
Abatement Society, meeting last week, has brought 
out some surprising statistics. The effect of fogs on 
public health appears to be marked and serious, Ang 
their effect upon London architecture seems to hay 
been even more catastrophic. I do not refer to the 
sober suit of grime that covers, suitable enough, the 
business quarters of the City. But fogs brought in req 
and yellow brick, cast out uneconomical stucco, ani 
condoned the squat warrens of Balham and Camomile 
Street. 


Not even visiting film-stars, generous in their praise 
of what seems thoroughly static in London—the police. 
men and the Houses of Parliament—can find a good word 
to say for our peculiar winter institution. But I have 
met conservatives of the peculiar type that London 
breeds whose civic pride draws an especial contentment 
from present discomforts. They are still amorous of 
the raw twilight of the pea-souper, and the adventure 
of walking by instinct within the circumference of a 
few yards. But these are for the most part happy 
residents in London’s high places, Notting Hill, Campden 
Hill, and Hampstead. Put them in Middlesbrough, to 
the windward of Imperial Chemical Industries’ new 
factory, and they would very soon pipe a different tune, 
For here whole streets have been evacuated, the workers 
driven unwillingly out of their houses by the poisonous 
reek of sulphur. Those left behind walk quickly through 
the streets with handkerchiefs tied round their mouths 
and noses. No official communiqué or radio message 
announced this civil war. There was no incident, and, 
as yet, very little complaint has been made to a higher 
authority. No gas-masks have been distributed, although 
the poisoned air is lying heavily on the town. A new 
desolation is being made, and a new natural element 
brought into being. 


The Manichean cosmology postulated a kingdom of 
vapours somewhere on the under-side of heaven, a kind 
of damp hell populated by malignant ghosts. Here it 
is, or will be, in Middlesbrough. An enemy city, a new 
type of Fritz Lang Metropolis, perhaps even a Wellsian 
underworld of sub-human anthropoids, might set itself 
up unless the society sitting recently in London can play 
Prometheus, bring down the price of electricity, or catch 
the escaping fumes in some new scientific contraption. 
The society has an honourable ancestry, for John Evelyn 
temporarily forsook the shrubberies at Sayes Court 
and the shocking enticements of Whitehall to apply 
himself conscientiously to the problem of London fogs. 
The result of his office-work was not striking but suffi- 
ciently agreeable. The row of lime trees in St. James’ 


Park is supposed to be the result of his research, but 
whether he arrived at this solution by scientific deduction, 
or whether he planted it as a kind of compensation, I 
cannot discover. 
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October 4, 1935.] 
a 


Communication 


What France is Saying 


[To the Editor of Tuk Spectraror.] 

Sir,—AS I tried to indicate in my letters from Geneva, I was 
always @ little uneasy about the attitude of France if, and 
when, it became a question of the resolute operation of 
sanctions against Italy. M. Laval had stated definitely 
his support of the Covenant, but he had expressed it in a 
negative form. In spite of constant reassurances that in the 
Jast resort France would not fail in the fulfilment of her 
obligations, my doubts still lingered, and I decided therefore 
to break a journey to England and see for myself in Paris what 
was the position of French opinion. What I have gathered 
in conversation with politicians and journalists so far from 
removing my doubts, has increased them. 

Right Wing French politicians are in the highest degree 
reluctant to face a breach with Italy. Their main contention 
js that economic sanctions are bound to lead to military 
sanctions, and that once they are in operation, it will be 
impossible to limit the extent of the conflagration. They do 
not doubt that the British and French fleets in combination 
could render Mussolini powerless if he remained in isolation, 
but they argue that he cannot conceivably allow himself to 
remain in isolation. Driven to desperation he will turn to 
Hitler for aid. A big price will be demanded of him. It 
might include a free hand in Austria and the extension of 
the German frontier to the line of the Brenner. Mussolini 
wil, in their judgement, have no other course but to pay it. 
For the only alternative will be his own destruction and that 
of the Fascist régime. 

Even if Hitler refuses his assistance to Italy, he will demand, 
they argue, from France and Great Britain a price for his 
neutrality, This might involve the surrender of Memel, or 
expansion at the expense of Czechoslovakia. In a word, to 
their affrighted gaze resistance to Italy might mean capitula- 
tion to Germany. This fear is really fantastic, for it pre- 
supposes in the face of all the known facts that Hitler is 
prepared, at this moment when his preparations are still in 
their infancy, to risk a war of revenge in defiance of the 
opinion of his General Staff. But the fear exists and it colours 
the whole outlook of the Right Wing parties. They dread, 
too, the effect of a breach with Italy on the disposition of the 
French forces. It must be remembered that for France there 
is only really one frontier, and that is the Rhine. It was with 
a profound sense of relief that following on the Franco-Italian 
understanding last January they were able to denude the 
Italian frontier of troops and concentrate their forces against 
the German menace. They dislike intensely the thought that 
they would have to be divided once again. In this they 
are backed up by the French General Staff, who contend 
further that the French army will only march in defence of 
French soil. ‘* The Frenchman,” they say, ‘** will not put on 
his uniform again except to resist actual invasion.” 

Little faith is put in the solidarity of the Left in favour of 
sanctions. The propertied classes, fearful of the future, insist, 
with very little evidence that I could discover to back it up, 
that the Communists are only supporting sanctions in the hope 
and belief that in the upheaval that will follow they will have 
at last a chance of establishing the Communist State on the 
tuins of capitalist civilisation. They are convinced that 
England is still fundamentally pacifist, and they have no con- 
fidence in the efficiency of our military and naval forces. 
They still refuse to take into serious account the change in 
the attitude of the British people on the armaments issue 
or the growing strength of the public opinion in England 
in favour of resolute action against the aggression of Mussolini. 
“Are your people,” I was asked, “ really prepared to face 
the recruitment of another Kitchener's army?” ‘ Do they 
not really see the situation, as, at worst, a major demon- 
stration of the British fleet?” It was clear that they thought 
that the British people were prepared to damn the conse- 
quences of sanctions against Italy only because they did not 
Tealise what the consequences might entail. They were openly 
contemptuous of any expression of opinion by the man in 
the street. “What does it matter what he says?” they 
sneered. ‘* He will say one thing today and exactly the 
Opposite next week.” 

I was impressed by the growth of Fascist thought among 


Frenchmen. Probably it is confined to Paris, but it is powerful 
and it has a grip on the French Press. The expression of 
pro-Italian feeling in the Paris newspapers is not by any 
means entirely due, as has been alleged, to Italian subsidies. 
The money of the French Fascists has played an important 
part. It was significant too that the hoardings were placarded 
with posters protesting against the policy of sanctions, and 
that they were sponsored by Fascist Organisations. Little 
weight is given in this quarter to any suggestion that if 
France fails us now, we might fail them in an emergency. I 
was at pains to insist that public opinion in Great Britain 
was concerned primarily with the maintenance of international 
law, and that our obligations under Locarno were only con- 
ceived within the framework of Geneva. ‘ You will have to 
stand by us,” was the answer. ‘ You are as much menaced 
by Germany as we are. Our two countries are the one 
bulwark of European civilisation against Nazi barbarism.” 

This was coupled with a renewal of the demand that the 
pre-War conversations between the French and British General 
Staffs should be resumed. I replied that they were living 
in a wholly unreal world if they imagined that British opinion 
would ever consent to that in the present uncertain attitude 
of France to her League obligations. Their proposal for 
the solution of the Italo-Abyssinian problem has at any rate 
the virtue of simplicity. Mussolini should be given a bloodless 
victory. He should be allowed to march to Adowa and 
thereby wipe out the humiliating memories of the Italian 
defeat there in 1896. Italy would then go en féte for a great 
victory, the cities would be flood-lit and Mussolini could 
stage a triumphal procession through Rome. Then, once 
he had been given this opportunity to vindicate himself 
and his army in the eyes of his people he would be perfectly 
prepared to consent to a reasonable settlement under the 
aegis of the League Council. 

Admittedly these opinions came from only one section of 
French political thought and that probably not the largest 
section. The hostility of the agricultural districts to the 
economic policy of the Government is growing in intensity. 
Even Right-wing men were ready to admit that Herriot 
might well carry with him a majority of the nation. 

But the General Election is still a year ahead. M. Laval 
will have to deal with the Chamber of Deputies as it exists 
today. He is a man of the Right, and I can well understand, 
now that I have visited Paris, his timidities and his hesitations. 
The men upon whom he relies for power would like to scuttle 
out of all their responsibilities for action against Italy under 
the League Covenant. They will probably be persuaded in 
the last resort to consent to economic sanctions, but the very 
idea of military sanctions fills them with horror and alarm. 
The present temper of Right-wing opinion in France is a serious 
complication to British policy in relation to the Italian situa- 
tion, but it is one that in my judgement must be faced and 
understood by the British Government and people.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A CORRESPONDENT IN Paris. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SPECTATOR,’ OCTOBER 3RD, 1835. 

WirtHIN the memory of the present generation a journey to the 
Holy Land was in reality a pilgrimage to be accomplished with nearly 
as much difficulty and privation as during the middle ages, 
so far as regarded Palestine itself. The ‘march of intellect” 
in Turkey and in Egypt, the reforms effected both by Sultan and 
Pasha, and the influence upon Mahometan opinion which has 
been produced by the spread of European commerce, by the great 
events of the Napoleonic wars, and more lately by the successes 
the Russian invasions, have considerably lessened the risks of travel- 
ling. For some years past, Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, with 
the exception of Damascus, have been accessible to any tourist who 
could submit to the exertions and inconveniences of travelling in a 
semi-barbarous country ; and many movement-loving persons, both 
English and foreign, have extended their grand tour from Rome to 
Jerusalem and the Seven Churches. This was all very well in itself, 
but, unluckily, they were determined to narrate their adventures 
to the world without discriminating between the different positions 
of themselves and their predecessors. A person who tells us some- 
thing new is certain of attention ; and, if his information be incom- 
plete or superficial, his readers receive it with every allowance 
when it has been snatched up at the peril of his life and amidst 
the necessary hurry of a forced journey. But a man who travels 
rapidly over a beaten ground which is patent to the world at large 
can see but little which has not been seen already ; and his obser- 
vations not only want the freshness of novelty, but this want is 
unredeemed in the reader's mind by the peculiar hazard or difficulty 


of making them, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Opera 
“Boris Godunof.”? At Sadler’s Wells 


Wirnocrt the aid of any secret de polichinelle about “ mystery” 
singers or any of those scenic breakdowns and consequent 
“scenes” that make for “ operatic sensations’ if not for 
artistic success, Miss Baylis opened her season of opera at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre on Monday with a resounding triumph. 
The applause which greeted the performance was not that of 
a gathering of musicologists interested in hearing the first 
version of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunof without Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s emendations of the score. It was the popular 
acclamation of a great work and a great performance, which 
had been enjoyed by those who neither knew nor cared two 
pins about the rights and wrongs of Rimsky-Korsakov's 
editorial procedure. 

There are four versions of the opera that concern us. 
There is the original one, which was performed on Monday 
night. There is the final version, containing a complete re- 
writing of the second Act, an additional Act dealing with 
Dimitri’s intrigues in Poland and a new final scene. This 
version was the basis of Rimsky-Korsakov’s edition, which 
was chiefly concerned to correct what the editor regarded as 
the rudimentary musical grammar of Moussorgsky. Finally 
there was what we may call the * Chaliapin ” version, which 
is the only one hitherto presented in England, with or without 
that great singer. This was based on Rimsky-I<orsakov’s 
edition, but altered the order of the scenes, making thereby 
nonsense of the chronology, in order that Boris should be given 
the best “ curtains.” 

The choice of the first version for presentation at Sadler's 
Wells may seem a piece of pedantry unsuitable to a popular 
theatre. But there are good reasons for it, though it means 
omitting some of Moussorgsky’s finest conceptions—the full- 
Jength scene with the children, the scene of the chiming-clock 
and the great revolutionary scene, which was substituted for 
the lesser, though still remarkable, scene in the Square of St. 
Basil. The loss of the Polish Act with its love-scene is less 
important, though it gives body to the somewhat shadowy 
figure of Dimitri, for Moussorgsky’s attempts at a foreign 
idiom and a romantic operatic duet were not very successful. 
The first version has the advantage of being shorter and less 
difficult to stage, and is quite coherent so far as it goes. It 
is to be hoped, however, that, as I believe is the intention, 
Moussorgsky’s second thoughts will be presented at Sadler's 
Wells later in the season. 

There is no pedantry at all in discarding Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
amendments. Moussorgsky may not have been equipped 
with a thorough academic knowledge of harmony, but he had 
the far more important equipment of native genius. His 
rugged, one may say crude, harmonies are now seen, in the less 
prejudiced light of today, to be the right musical language 
for this epic tale of violence and madness. His orchestration 
may not always be skilful—Rimsky-Korsakov did him 
some service in his scoring of the Coronation Scene—but he 
nearly always hits upon some stroke of genius by instinct. 
There can be no comparison between the awful horror of the 
death-knell as he conceived it and the milder, and perhaps 
more realistic, version devised by Rimsky-Korsakov. 

The unlearned opera-goer cares for none of these things and 
will, perhaps, be impatient of their discussion. To him Boris 
is a tale well told, an outstanding example among operas of a 
convincing story faithfully set forth in music, Of Moussorg- 
sky's technical skill in this sphere there can be no question, I 
ean think of no better example of dramatic truth in opera 
than the Inn Scene in Boris. Not only is the inflection of 
every word exactly reflected in the music, so that Mr. Calvo- 
coressi’s success in finding reasonably good English to fit the 
notes is almost miraculous, but the whole scene is brought to 
its exciting climax with a complete technical mastery. The 
vivid characterisation may distract the listener’s attention 
from the underlying structural excellence of this scene, but he 
may note, for example, how the colloquy between Dimitri and 
the Hostess is dovetailed into Varlaam’s drunken reverie, 
which ceases at exactly the point where it is all-important for 
us to hear what the others are saying. 

DyNELEY Hussey, 


The Cinema 


“Song of Ceylon” and “Musik im Blut.” At the Curso, 
——‘ The Dark Angel.” At the Leicester Square ¥ 


Doc, I suppose, ought not to eat dog, otherwise I shoulg be 
inclined to cast a malicious eye towards my fellow film. 
reviewers who have gone into such curious Gothic attitudes 
of reverence before what must be one of the worst films of the 
year, The Dark Angel, writing of “ classic tragedy ” ang 
the “* great *’ acting of Miss Merle Oberon. It is the ballyhoo 
of course, which has done it: the advance gossip and the 
advertisements, the crowds outside the cinema on the Opening 
night, the carefully drilled curiosity as to what Mr, Sam 
Goldwyn had done to Miss Oberon’s eyebrows. . . , 

Song of Ceylon, on the other hand, made by the 6.9, 
Film Unit and directed by Mr. Basil Wright, is introduced 
as a second feature into the Curzon programme with little 
notice from the ecstatic connoisseurs of classic tragedy 
although it is an example to all directors of perfect ‘con 
struction and the perfect application of montage. Perfection 
is not a word one cares to use, but from the opening sequence 
of the Ceylon forest, the great revolving fans of palm which 
fill the screen, this film moves with the air of absolute cer. 
tainty in its object and assurance in its method. 

It is divided into four parts. In the first, The Buddha, 
we watch a long file of pilgrims climb the mountain side 
to the huge stone effigies of the god. Here, as a priest strikes 
a bell, Mr. Wright uses one of the loveliest visual metaphors I 
have ever seen on any screen. The sounding of the bell 
startles a small bird from its branch, and the camera follows 
the bird’s flight and the notes of the bell across the island, 
down from the mountain side, over forest and plain and sea, 
the vibration of the tiny wings, the fading sound. 

The second part, The Virgin Island, is transitional, leading 
us away from the religious theme by way of the ordinary 
routine of living to industry. In The Voices of Commerce 
the commentary, which has been ingeniously drawn from a 
seventeenth-century traveller's account of the island, gives 
place to scraps of business talk. As the natives follow the 
old ways of farming, climbing the palm trees with a fibre 
loop, guiding their elephants’ forcheads against the trees 
they have to fell, voices dictate bills of lading, close deals 
over the telephone, announce through loud speakers the 
latest market prices. ‘The last reel, The Apparel of a God, 
returns by way of the gaudy gilded dancers in their devil 
masks to the huge images on the mountain, to a solitary 
peasant laying his offering at Buddha’s feet, and closes again 
with the huge revolving leaves, so that all we have seen of 
devotion and dance and the bird’s flight and the gentle 
communal life of harvest seems something sealed away from 
us between the fans of foliage. We are left outside with the 
bills of lading and the loud speakers. 

Musik im Blut, also at the Curzon, is a quiet agreeable 
film of a music academy. It lets one down more gently 
than most commercial films would do after Song of Ceylon, 
because in its own more conventional way it too is a film 
of integrity and truth. We believe in the music academy, 
the freshness and unsophistication of the students’ love, the 
sad awkward mingling of art and adolescence. A story of 
which the climax is the performance of a_ prize-winning 
concerto seems closer to one’s experience than the silly 
sentimental war story of The Dark Angel: the girl who is 
loved by her two cousins from childhood, who sleeps with 
one of them during his short leave from the front and who, 
when she believes that he is dead, is about to marry the 
other when she finds him again, blinded and hiding from her. 
Although everyone wore the clothes and coiffures of 1935 
(I particularly liked Miss Oberon’s hat in her opening 
sequences), this film belongs to the Lyceum melodramas of 
the War years, Seven Days’ Leave and flowery cardboard sets 
and old retainers. A very manorial, very feudal film, in 
which the young squires go off to fight after family prayers, 
while the butler and the chauffeur show becoming emotion 
and a few aristocratic women keep stiff lips before the upper 
servants, it is one you should go a very long way to avoid. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Art 
Brussels Exhibitions 


usa visitors to Brussels at the present time are likely 
tp receive & series of aesthetic surprises when they visit the 
international exhibition. ‘First, they will find that the British 
javilion is neither the ugliest nor the most out-of-date building 
io exhibition. It is on the contrary very massive, with a 
dightly pull-dog solidity, very simple and very practical, 
a it conspicuously avoids the smart art-nouveau vulgarity 
which characterises the French buildings and the false 
Imperialisra typical of the Italian. If the visiiur ventures 
farther and struggles round the vast building devoted to 
contemporary painting, a further surprise will await him. 
On this showing it would appear that English painting is the 
most advanced of all European schools, in the sense that it 
is the most abstract and remote from realism. One of the three 
noms allotted to England was dominated by Ben Nicholson, 
Wadsworth, Tryon, Hodgkins and Hitchens, and it was quite 
clearly arousing in the minds of the Belgians some doubts 
about the continued stability of the British Empire. 


ENG 


But once these unexpected elements have been assimilated, 
the visitor will find that he has before him, in painting alone, 
three exhibitions of interest. That of contemporary painting 
isnot in general very attractive, but it is instructive. It covers 
almost the whole of Europe and it tells a sad tale: France 
sunk into academism of one kind and another, but not before 
having debauched all its neighbours, except Italy which 
seems to have needed no help dowi: the primrose path except 
from its own politicians. The provincial limitations of the 
foole de Paris produced in all the tributary countries are no less 
disagreeable to see than the imitations of Italian Mannerism 
produced north of the Alps in the sixteenth century, with whieh 
indeed they have much in common. Apart from Bloomsbury, 
which holds its own, Luxembourg alone seems to have turned 
out a new original painter whose name, though his signature 
was almost illegible, seemed to be Kusman. 


The exhibition of old masters is better fare. Apart from a 
suite of rooms which plaintively fail to represent a number of 
foreign countries, the exhibition is devoted to the art of 
Brussels throughout the ages. Taking this in its widest sense, 
to include all artists who worked for any length of time in 
Brussels, the tradition is seen to be impressive. The series 
begins with Roger van der Weyden and Hugo van der Goes, 
who, with the help of American collections, are well repre- 
sented, though the catalogue, here and elsewhere, swells the 
apparent number of genuine works by a reckless acceptance of 
owner's attributions. There are enough minor Bruvellois of the 
late fifteenth century to delight any budding Friedlander, but 
the amateur will probably skip them and perhaps also the 
Gothic archaizers like Bernard van Orley and pass straight on 
to Bruegel, the most conspicuous figure of the exhibition, 
on whom much light is thrown by the half-dozen recently 
discovered works brought together here, as also by the 
50 drawings shown. Beyond this point the exhibition sinks to 
the mediocre or the scrappy in painting, but the complement 
of tapestries and objets d'art keeps up the high level. 

Last of all, in the town, comes the exhibition of Impres- 
sionism, a perfect opportunity for readjusting our values 
about that movement, for with the exception of Seurat all the 
artists concerned are fairly and evenly represented. More 
and more, as I looked at these paintings, I was led to wonder : 
“How did we ever believe in significant form, or whatever 
disguise we gave that theory, particularly when we had 
before our eyes works such as these?” The theory may 
make some sense—though not much—in connexion with 
Cézanne or Seurat, but what about Renoir and Degas ? 
And can it be true that people have stood in front of Toulouse- 
Lautree’s brothel scenes or van Gogh’s peasant studies and 
have asserted that these works affected them only as lines 
and colours, and that they were not aware that there were 
human beings depicted in them, and that, when this fact was 
peinted out to them, they attached no importance to it ? 
There is, of course, no doubt that all this was said, and was 
said with perfect sincerity, but it is likely that with the 
“anges which are beginning to take place in painting the 
“ances of its being said again become daily less. 

ANTHONY BLUNt. 


Oktoberfest 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Der grosse Miinchner Jahrmarkt, der auf der Theresienwiesc 
all-jahrlich im Herbste stattfindet, ist unter dem Namen 
Oktoberfest in der ganzen Welt bekannt. Tausende von 
Fremden kommen hier zusammen, um den cinheimischen 
Bayern in seiner bierseligen Gemiitlichkeit kennen zu lernen. 
Denn Bayern ist jenes deutsche Land, das sich am langsten 
seine Eigenart bewahrt hat. Der bayrische Dickschadel, 
sprichwortlich im Zustand der Gemiitlichkeit, aber auch der 
Streitsucht, ist nur im siidlichsten Lande Deutschlands 
vorstellbar. Denn nut hier konnte jene Mischung aus Bier, 
Bauerntum und Christentum entstehen und durch die Jahr- 
hunderte gedeihen. 

Das Miinchner Oktoberfest ist ein Volksfest im wahrsten 
Sinne des Wortes. Hier gibt es keinen Unterschied der Rasse 
und der Klasse, denn alle, Stadt und Land, hoch und niedrig, 
arm und reich, sind Glieder einer einzigen grossen Gemeinde, 
die hier in Bayern auch im Dritten Reich stark und machtig 
geblieben ist. Das ist die katholische Kirche, die hier in 
Kirchen, Kapellen und Kléstern ihre unbesiegbaren Festungen 
errichtet hat. Der bayrische Bauer ist fromm, einfaltig und 
autoritatsglaubig ; nicht umsonst nahm die Hitlerbewegung 
von hier ihren Ausgang. Der Kampf auf der Scholle um die 
Schoile erfordert Kraft und Zahigkeit. Darum liebt der 
Bauer nach der harten Arbeit ein frohes Fest. 

In diesem Jahre feiert das schéne Miinchen ein Jubilaums- 
Oktoberfest. Denn dieses Fest kann heuer auf die stattliche 
Reihe von 125 Vorgiingern zuriickschauen. Ludwig I. war 
es, der mitten in den napoleonischen Wirren dieses Fest 


begriindete, als er sich mit der schénen Therese von Hild- 
burghausen vermahlte. Seitdem heisst die Wiese, auf der 


dieses Fest stattfand, die Theresienwiese. Miinchen zahite 
damals etwa 50,000 Einwohner, und fast die ganze Stadt 
strémte auf diesen grossen Feld zusammen, um die Pferderen- 
nen zu bewundern, die damals im Mittelpunkt des Festes 
standen. Aber auch diese Pferderennen sind nicht erst hun- 
dert Jahre alt. Denn schon im Mittelalter fanden hier die 
sogenannten Scharlachrennen statt, bei denen der siegreiche 
Reiter eine scharlachrote Fahne erhielt. Die Pferderennen 
und der sogenannte Schifflertanz, ausgefiihrt von den Hand- 
werkern, die * Schaffel,” das sind hélzerne Wassergefasse, 
machen, bilden den historischen Rahmen fiir ein volkstiimlich 
derbes Treiben, das sich in ungeheuren Ess- und Trink-Orgien 
austobt. Fiinfzigtausend Hiihner und hunderttausend Fische 
nehmen den Weg alles Fleisches, anderthaib Millionen Liter 
Bier erzeugen jene Stimmung der Gemiitlichkeit, die sich 
dann in Jodlern, Schuhplattlern und Raufereien anmutig 
entladt. 

Aber nicht nur der Magen aller Einheimischen und Fremden 
wird hier befriedigt ; auch das Auge kommt auf seine Kosten. 
Eine Ausstellung echter Kostiime und Trachten, ein Aufzug 
von zehntausend Schiitzen, ein historischer Festzug mit acht- 
hundert Statisten konnte alle Schaulustigen erfreuen. Im 
Historischen Stadtmuseum ist ausserdem eine Jubliaums- 
Schau aufgebaut, die uns eine kulturgeschichtliche Wanderung 
durch das Dutzend der Jahrzehnte erméglichen. Den Hohe- 
punkt des Ganzen aber bildete wie auch sonst der zweite 
Sonntag des Festes, diesmal der letzte im September, mit seincm 
sechstausend Meter langen Festzug, der unter dem Sinnspruch 
** Stolze Stadt—fréhlich Land ” noch einmal alles zusammen- 
fasste, was Lederhosen und Dirndlkleider trigt. Ein Prosit 
der Gemiitlichkeit ! 

Der Miinchner versteht es Feste zu feiern. Nach der acht- 
tigigen Militiirparade von Niirnberg ist dieses biirgerliche, 
trotz der Schiitzen sehr zivilistische Volksfest gerade der-rich- 
tige Ausgleich fiir den bayrischen ** Wastl.” Wenn die Boller 
erst krachen, wenn die Wirte vierspiinnig angefahren kommen, 
wenn das Ehrenfass angestochen und der Umtrunk aus ge- 
schmiickten Masskriigen den Ehrengiisten kredenzt wird, dann 
sind vor der Majestit des irdenen Masskrugs alle gleich ; jede 
Individualitit verschwindet im gedffneten Mund, in dem 
die Riesenmassen von Speis und Trank rasend schnell ver- 
schwinden und aus dem als Echo abwechselnd Lieder und 
Jodler erschallen. 

Und tiber Lirm, Lachen und Lied thront erhaben die Statue 
der Bavaria, Schutzgéttin dieses lieblichen Landes. Prosit 
Bavaria ! F. G. 
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Back to the Land 


A pamphlet, very well argued and carefully documented, 
has been published by the Agricultural Economic Research 
Institute of Oxford University. It is in essence, though the 
point is not directly made, Mr. Orwin’s answer to Mr. Lloyd 
George's land schemes. The pamphlet has the old historic attrac- 
tive title, Back to the Land. It is published by King and Sons at 
1s. The politics of the question may be left to the politicians ; 
but there is much to be said by the least political members of 
the community on the return to the land. Mr. Orwin and 
his colleague Mr. Darke are at pains to point the lesson of the 
statistics, that the small small-holding has declined in spite 
of artificial stimulus and that no back to the land movement 
is or can be even a palliative to industrial unemployment. 
One must not say with one critic that “ statistics always lie ” 
or “‘ can prove anything,” but there are certainly some things 
which escape the filter of the statistician, and yet may be of 
essential importance. 

* * 


* * 


Allotment or Farm? 

The land—or so it seems to me—resembles fire: it is a 
good servant, a very good servant ; but often a bad master. 
It is good for everyone to have some traffic with land ; though 
it may break a man’s heart to be dependent on the land for 
existence. The ideal aim should be to extend the service of 
the land. It may or may not be true that no hope lies (as 
these skilful and learned historians believe) in the artificial 
creation of small holdings, of small farms; but it would in 
any event be a sad thing if the failure of the farm were 
to depress the movement for bringing the unemployed 


or any industrial worker or labourer into a more 
profitable and enjoyable contact with the land. 
Commercial or co-operative farms of the sort now 


being organised in Glamorganshire, the glass gardens or 
small holdings now multiplying in Lancashire (round Preston, 
for example, and Blackpool) and yet more obviously the 
allotments growing rapidly under the wise and expert guidance 
of the Friends (co-operating with Government)—all these and 
other Back to the Land movements are beyond all question 
beneficial and may together do essential work in alleviating 
the worse evils of unemployment. The garden is a universal 
benefactor ; and for this reason it has much distressed some 
of us to see that in clearing country slums no notice whatever 
has been taken of the garden. I saw this week refurbished 
cottages quite robbed of natural garden space though the 
land adjoining them was virtually worthless. All Back 
to the Land movements should include the garden and allot- 
ment, should begin with the garden and allotment; and 
perhaps end there. My plea to the politicians and statisticians 
is this: help us to be a nation of gardeners ; and the garden 
is a word generic enough to include the allotment. It is 
worth insisting (as a moral to the new glass gardens of Lan- 
eashire) that the improvement and cheapening of glass houses 
and frames, indeed the discovery of cheap substitutes for 
glass have added essentially to the opportunities of the 
garden. If we want statistics here is one claim of local 
statisticians : that the value of the produce from glass houses 
in Hertfordshire is greater than the produce of all the rest 
of the land. However crucial the emphasis on the statistical 
lessons of history, scientific advance may at any time entirely 
falsify their more obvious inferences. There was never 
more insistent call for a Back to the Land movement, though 
it need not be in the form either of a small holding or a farm. 
* * 

Garden Catalogues 
On the subject of gardens—the improvement of garden 
catalogues is one of the features of this year. The Suttons 
and the Carters and ‘such great names as these” have 
always produced coloured books that make a pleasing form 
of literature even if we are not seeking a particular purchase. 
This year artistic and pleasing catalogues of all sorts of sizes 
have appeared. Both the new rose growers and the bulb 
growers of Wisbech and Spalding (where tulips and daffodils 
compose a new and flourishing industry) are coloured with 
brilliant fidelity. Firms such as Hamptons decorate their 
catalogues with line drawings that might come from a standard 


* * 


COUNTRY LIFE 





book on botany, and the ingenious persons who haye dey 
loped the huge Devonshire estate (at the place where he 
Phoenicians used to land) have invented a catalogue Wholly 
original both in form and illustration. It is not only inte 
naturalisation of Shetland sheep on Dartmoor that Dartingt, 
Hall is making fame as a pioneer. At the same time By 
artistic catalogues have multiplied and improved the Pricey 
have fallen. Good sced (as it seemed to me) always ya 
cheap. You got spacious value for your money ; but plants 
were often extremely dear. Today good rose bushes—ty ive 
one example—have come well within the reach of the humble 
purse. 








* * * * 


Standard Roses 

Such comparative cheapness has doubtless helped to the 
spread of such desirable novelties as the Poulsen polyantly 
now to be found in every other garden. It has not per 
occurred to some gardeners that they may be grown also x 
standards. A line of Elses flowering profusely (at the eng 
of September) on tall standards was a new spectacle to many, 
and it was judged to be very attractive. The zeal for wij 
briars on which to bud standard roses remains unabated 
Some landowners are greatly worried by the thefts from thei 
hedges ; and in the general fall in prices is not included the 
price of a really good wild briar stem. The favourite date fy: 
these hedgerow raids is about this week ; and, indeed, early 
October is probably much the best time for such transplanta. 
tion. October is reckoned as an autumnal month; byt 
underground it belongs to authentic spring. 

* * * * 

Migrant Butterflies 

The season’s enquiry (by the South-Eastern Union of 
Scientific Societies) into the queer and unexplained migrations 
of butterflies and moths has not been especially remarkable 
as to Britain itself; but some of the parallel passages, so to 
say, are very suggestive, and the mystery has been usefully 
illustrated. The ‘* painted lady,” which is the greatest of 
all migrants except perhaps the Monarch or Milkweed butterfly, 
will fly as much as a hundred miles a day ;_ and in America, 
they move in such masses that they can be observed with 
ease and accuracy. The regular migrants are not very 
numerous ; but in the race there appears to be some general 
tendency to seasonal movements northwards and southwards 
that have a general likeness to the movements by birds; 
but as this tendency is in many cases certainly not brought 
about by the instincts to preserve individual life or to preserve 
the species, we may suspect that some subtler influence not 
yet suspected may produce the apparent mystery. What 
odd coincidences happen to individual observers! It is 
reported that the death’s-head hawk moth (which is a migrant) 
has appeared in Iceland. Recently in the same week that a 
fine specimen was sent to me from the north of England, I 
saw an illustration of this magnificent creature in a south- 
west newspaper. The moth had just been seen and caught 
at Folkestone. A few days later again an account was 
given me of a notable collection made by a naturalist in 
Essex. 

* * 


* * 


The Frenchman 

Sportsmen on a shoot in the south-east Midlands were 
astonished last week to discover that their bag, which was 
big, consisted very largely of the French partridge. The 
numbers were out of all proportion to previous experience. 
Incidentally it was noticed by one observant sportsman 
that the birds are very much more silent than the English: 
their wings give no warning of the approach of the covey. 
The bird is certainly favoured by certain types of weather 
that may be disastrous to the English bird ; and in conse- 
quence we have ‘“‘ Frenchmen’s years.” It is perhaps 4 
mistake to discourage their multiplication. The old belief 
that they were cantankerous and drove out the English bird 
(as the grey squirrel drives out the brown) has been quite 


shattered by our research students in this branch of 
ornithology. The English bird is distinctly more pugnacious. 


The two can live together and there may be no little advantage 
in encouraging the association. 
W. 


Breacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE LEAGUE AND PREVENTIVE MEASURES 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectrartor.] 

Gia, —\ our interesting leading article of September 20th 

‘ summarised by the concluding sentence regarding 

on of the League today: ‘* The League holds in its 

hand not merely Abyssinia’s life but its own.” This is a fact 

ised by all thinking people of whatever nationality, 

for the whole of the civilised world is waiting to hear the 
yerdict of Geneva. 

One of the principal and most obvious defects of the 
methods of the League is the delay which is likely to occur 
in giving effect to its decisions to impose sanctions of any 
kind. Long and intensely fatiguing sittings take place over 
, “trial” before it has even apprehended a prisoner or 
gown any signs of readiness or ability to do so, That its 
cumbersome machinery is working today is largely due to the 
fortunate coincidence of Abyssinia’s tropical rainfall which 
has held up the aggressor nation’s attack. 

What it needs before anything is, I believe, determination 
end ability to take anticipatory and precautionary police 
measures at the first sign of impending disturbance. I feel 
convinced that if each of the numerous nations who voted 
recently in support of the Covenant had drafted small contin- 
gents of troops to Addis Ababa, three months ago, the present 
crisis would never have arisen. ‘These drafts from each 
individual nation might have been quite small, sufficient to 
make up a total international force of, perhaps, 5,000 men. 
They would have been, at this stage, merely a manifestation 
of the collective will of the nations represented, but none the 
less impressive, even so, as an earnest of what would follow 
if the Duce persisted in his attempt to rape Abyssinia. Ths 
cost to each nation of this premium on a peace insurance policy 
would have been trifling—a mere fraction of what it is costing 
now to send ships, aircraft and troops to the troubled area. 
But the effect would, none the less, have been tremendous— 
probably indeed decisive. As things were Mussolini gambled 
on the belief that, when put to the test, the League would 
not hold together, far less show its teeth. 

For one outbreak of civil strife in this and other countries, 
where damage to life and property has occurred, there have 
been dozens averted by having police forces drafted to the 
sene of disturbance at the first hint that trouble might 
be brewing. This principle of acting first and talking after- 
wards is, Iam sure, the one which in future should be followed 
by an organisation possessing so overwhelming a numerical 
advantage as that of the League. At this very moment there 
are at least two other danger spots where such anticipatory 
action should be taken without further delay, for it is indeed 
certain that Germany has designs alike on Memel and on 
Austria where there is no tropical rainfall to impede operations. 
Her ultimate aim is said to be the seizure of the Ukraine, 
toachieve which purpose, she must have either control of, or 
alliance with, Poland and Austria. It is even hinted that she 
has a secret agreement with Japan to strike simultaneously 
at Russia. But however this may be, there is no disguising 
the threatening character of the outlook. Surely therefore now 
isthe time for the League to take its courage in both hands and 
send small international forces to both Lithuania and Austria 
a a warning of its determination to stamp out international 
anarchy. The prompt performance of its police duties are of 
primary importance if international peace and well-being 
are to be secured. But it must show no less zeal in the per- 
formance of its judicial function, for at the same time as it 
takes police action it should with equal determination apply 
itself to the task of hearing the plaintiff’s case, and if that case 
Were made good, of redressing his grievance. 

Convincing as Sir Norman Angell’s arguments regarding 
claims for expansion, in your issue of September 20th are, 
80 far as they go, there have always been motives, other 
than economic ones, which have given rise to such expansion 
~—the ambition.to spread national culture, religion and science, 
for instance. Religious and class persecution have also had 


is aptly 
the positi 


much to do with it. Expansion is usually attributed to bad 
motives, but all nations (Spain and Portugal are egregious 
examples) have passed through prolonged periods of “ erup- 
tion” and quiescence, often quite unrelated to economic 
vicissitudes, birth-rate fluctuations or persecutions. Indeed, 
those very races, the Scandinavian ones, which he cites as 
desiring no expansion today, twelve hundred years ago 
were, so to speak, “in eruption”? and penetrated Europe to 
its southernmost bounds. Yet Britain today has no reason to 
regret the Danish and Norman conquests and the measure 
of political cohesion which resulted from the latter. 

Is it wise to attempt to suppress altogether national impulses 
of a similar nature manifest in Germany and Italy today? 
Would it not be more prudent to absorb the surplus energy 
of those nations by directing it to regions where it can help 
to promote peace and serve the cause of international justice, 
assuming, of course, that Germany will agree to rejoin the 
League ? Sooner or later the League will have to come to 
grips with Japan, who, with utter disregard of Treaty obli- 
gations, and conscious of the fact that the League is at present 
impotent in the Far East, has flouted that body and is steadily 
prosecuting her plans for the absorption and domination of 
the whole of Eastern Asia. Are there no portions of the 
Far East—districts where the natives are far more backward 
than they are in Abyssinia—in which both Germany and 
Italy might be given colonies or have mandates transferred 
to them? Given sufficient determination on the part of 
other nations, there is not the slightest reason why Japan 
should be allowed to ride roughshod over Asia, and certainly 
it would be a glorious blow for the cause of international peace 
if she could be finally brought to book and made to realise 
that no individual nation can stand against the collective 
will of the world at large.—Your obedient servant, 


Andover. W. A. Powe .t, Captain. 


FORCE, LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—Whatever the shortcomings of the sanctionists, they 
have the Peace movement in general at heart and will regret 
the tone of General Crozier’s letter, which does less than 
justice to either the cause he defends or attacks. May I 
remind him that in his original letter he used the word amateur 
‘** as an old soldier who has had experience of police work in 
peace and War’? This must must mean professionally as a 
soldier, and not as a teacher of ethics as he now suggests. 

Sanctionists and Pacifists, whilst they may differ from each 
other upon short-range objectives, will better serve a common 
cause (progress towards peace) by minimising rather than 
magnifying their differences. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations embodies a principle that must take us far along that 
road and attempts to discredit it by dogmatic reference to the 
Scriptures are a poor service to humanity. During the past 
few years the League system has been in danger because few 
were prepared to support the Covenant. We may now find 
ourselves in danger because of the many strange allies Il Duce 
has forced upon us. 

Despite the overwhelming support for the Government for 
any drastic action they may take in the present dispute, the 
correspondence columns of the Press indicate that the funda- 
mental principles of the Covenant are but little understood. 

Certain sections of political thought are already taking 
advantage of the probable use of military sanctions, to 
argue that heavy increases of armaments are necessary in 
order that States Members of. the League may be ready to 
*‘ play their part.” Make loyalty to the Covenant an estab- 
lished fact and reduction, not increase, of armaments must 
follow. Collective security can be efficiently maintained, and 
can only be maintained, with a third of the present-day expen- 
diture upon armaments. 

But all these enemies we understand, and do not confuse 
them with those who should be our friends. We do not attack 
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the pacifists, sharing their ideal that bullets as a reply to an 
argument is the greatest of many human futilities. But whilst 
we shoulder the burden of practical measures for the imme- 
diate reduction of this evil we at least expect a polite tolerance 
from those pacifists who, as theoretical purists, are doing 
little to conquer the difficulties that confront us today. 

World conscience has not yet risen above the use of armed 
force as a survey of Europe will demonstrate. That is the 
position which the sanctionists face by striving to divert and 
reduce such armed force within legal restrictions. General 
Crozier refers me to the Scriptures ; as an amateur in religious 
matters may I conclude by quoting the sentence “‘ Suffer it 
to be so now” ?—Yours, &c., 

Puitire S. Mumrorp (Captain). 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


SANCTIONS AND PLEDGES 
[To the Editor of Ture Specraror.] 
Srr,—In your footnote to my letter of September 27th, you 
challenge my statements (1) that the Committee of Five 
recommend the foreign “control” of Abyssinia and (2) 
that Sir Samuel Hoare has given a new pledge of armed 
support to France. These matters are of such importance 
that I ask leave to make a brief rejoinder. 

1. The Committee of Five propose, while ignoring the 
Italian Treaty rights, and subject to a veto of individuals 
by the Negus, a League “ plan of reform’ to be carried 
out by “ foreign specialists,” including * principal advisers,” 
subordinate to an accredited ‘* delegate” of the League. 
This means White Government or nothing; ‘ Control” or 
nothing. ‘‘ Independence” becomes a fiction. And we are 
to fight for the noble principle of fictional independence ! 

2. My letter was written before the publication of Sir S. 
Hoare’s long delayed letter of September 26th, but needs no 
emendation. I asserted on September 27th that a new 
pledge had been given on behalf of our people to fight for 
France against Germany. The excellent Paris correspondent 
of The Times, reasoning with the French papers who ask 
for more explicit guarantees, asks them to note that : 

““A British Foreign Minister has undertaken the rare and perhaps 
unique responsibility of committing not just a Government but 
a whole people to the policy he outlines.” 

And if, Sir, as you contend, nothing has been done that 
was not already done when Britain signed the Covenant, 
“known to British workers since 1919,” why did Sir S. 
Hoare give a new pledge at Geneva on September 10th? He 
did so because the League took no action to defend by Sanc- 
tions the ancient civilisation of China (which was glorious 
while still these islands were inhabited by savages in clouts), 
attacked and robbed of territory by a nation which she 
taught how to write. Therefore, the reaffirmation was a 
new pledge, joyfully accepted as such by M. Laval on 
September 13th as involving for Britain: 

‘“‘ Responsibilities of all kinds in all circumstances of time and 
place.” 

Hence, too, the anxious subsequent enquiry of the French 
Government, and the reply of Sir S. Hoare of September 26th, 
repeating the terms of the Geneva speech of September 10th, 
but with reservations that you, Sir, may clearly understand, 
but are not clear to France. 

Our people are quite unaware of the pledges given on their 
behalf, and from enquiries I have made I am quite sure that a 
plebiscite would overwhelmingly and indignantly vote them 
down. 

Britain has now asked France if she will give aid if British 
ships are attacked by Italy. That is because if, in pursuit 
of economic sanctions (useless without sea blockade and of 
very little use with it, as the map shows), Britain blockades 
Italy, our ships will be fired upon or bombed from the air. 
Starting a big war is so simple !—Your obedient servant, 

Royal Societies Club, SW. ~ Leo CuiozzA Money. 

[Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s statements must still be challenged. 
It is quite certain that if Sir Samuel Hoare were asked in 
the House of Commons (as he may be) whether he has given 
any pledges going beyond the League Covenant and the 
Locarno Treaties he would answer—quite accurately—in the 
negative—Ep. The Spectator.] 
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SENTIMENTAL JUSTICE 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprctraror.] 
Sir,—The article entitled ‘“ Sentimental Justice * py, 
Barrister-Magistrate that you published | 4 
so many inaccuracies of fact that it hardly 
in his conclusions. It is not true, as he states, that juven; 
offenders may not be birched. The Home Office does - 
encourage birching, but none the less it is still —unfort = 


ast week Contains 
° * ; 
MSPIres Confidene 


. Unately 
—ordered by the Courts as reference to the official dee 
shows. It is not true that, apart from a fine, the only each 


that may be ordered is that the offender should be sent 
a Remand Home for treatment. Such a statement tie 
a complete misapprehension as to the nature of Reman 
Homes, which are institutions where juvenile offenders 
be kept temporarily whilst on remand or whilst aWaitiny 
admission to an Approved School. I can only assume that 
your correspondent is unaware of the difference between 4 
Remand Home and an Approved School, from which | 
imagine it is safe to deduce that he is not a Juvenile Court 
magistrate. 

Nor does it give an accurate picture of the situation, 
to say that the Approved Schools are overcrowded owing 
to the alarming increase in juvenile delinquency, A large 
part of the overcrowding is due to the great increase jy 
the number of non-delinquent children sent to these schools 
under the Care and Protection clauses of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, combined with the raising of the ag 
of a young person for this purpose from 15 to 16. Finally, 
the logic of the article may be gauged by the writer's attempt 
to fasten the responsibility of road accidents on to the 
Juvenile Courts. He gives the figures of the number of 
persons killed and injured on the roads for the last seven 
years. Is he not aware that it is only since last year that 
the young people of an age to drive a motor bicycle, that is 
16 years of age, have been dealt with by the Juvenile Courts, 
whilst even now those who are old enough to drive a motor 
car are still dealt with exclusively by the adult courts? 
What then is the relevance of his seven year figure ? 


May 


But more serious than such inaccuracies are the omissions 
from the article. There is no reference throughout to 
probation, though roughly one-third of all juveniles found 
guilty are put on probation. There is nothing sentimental 
about probation. The weekly or fortnightly visits to the 
probation officer are a constant reminder to the young offender 
that he has broken the law. At the same time the probation 
officer is given an opportunity of getting to know both the 
offender and the home and of finding out the root of the 
trouble and handling the boy or girl accordingly. It gives 
an opportunity, that is to say, for really constructive educa- 
tional work in the widest sense, which not infrequently 
extends to the parents as well as to the offender. Probation, 
therefore, can achieve something more fundamental than 
any fear inspired by the majesty of the law or the possibility 
of a whipping, to which the writer seems to pin his hopes, 
though fear can never really cure faults of character or teach 
a child how to adapt himself to the legitimate demands of 
society. 

There seems to be at present a widespread misapprehension 
as to the increase of juvenile delinquency. It is true that 
there has been a very considerable increase since 1919, but 
many people ignore, or are unaware of, the fact that in 1928 
and 1929 delinquency was lower than it had ever been since 
the inception of the Juvenile Courts. Now, it is impossible 
to maintain that the attitude of the Juvenile Courts has as a 
whole very fundamentally changed in the course, say, of 
the last ten years. If it is the ‘* sentimentalities ” of the 
Juvenile Courts that are responsible for the present increase 
in juvenile delinquency, it is hard to explain why the self 
same sentimentalities produced such a good record only 4 
few years back. The fact is that the increase of juvenile 
delinquency came with the onset of the worst phases of the 
economic depression. I am aware that though adult crime 


began to improve with improved economic conditions i 
1933 (the last year for which the Criminal Statistics are 
available) juvenile delinquency was still on the up grade. 
But a frame of mind that encourages delinquency is more 
easily started amongst the young people than stopped, and 
it is not extraordinary that the tendency to an increase should 
pause has been removed. 
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juvenile delinquency is only about 60 per cent. of 
shat it was at its height during the War years. That is 
7 » belittle the importance of the problem. It is of the 
t importance that the juvenile delinquent should be 
handled as wisely as possible. But the most hopeful line 
of attack is the improvement of the probation service which 
at present is both grossly overworked and in many districts so 
underpaid that an adequately high standard of work is impos- 
sible of attainment. I do not think even your correspondent 
could place a plea for a national service of probation officers, 
adequate in number and adequately paid, under the head 
W. A. ELxkin, 
Hon. Press Secretary. 


even now 


not t 
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of ” futile sloppishness.”—I am, &c., 


The Howard League for Penal Reform, Parliament Mansions, 
Orchard Street, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—The article ‘** Sentimental Justice *? in your last issue 
calls for a reply. The writer appears to regard imprisonment 
and the birch suitable if not indeed desirable punishments 
for young offenders. He is not apparently aware of the con- 
sidered opinion expressed over and over again in responsible 
quarters that the whole régime and atmosphere of prison is 
disastrous, not only to boys and girls under 17, but also, in 
the view of many qualified to judge, to young people between 
16 and 21. Statistics also could be quoted to show that the 
offender who has been birched is the quickest to return to the 
Juvenile Court after the commission of another offence. 

Figures which show an apparent increase in juvenile 
delinquency should be examined with great care if we are 
tolearn anything from them : they may only indicate a greater 
willingness to bring offenders into the Juvenile Court because 
of the reforms which have taken place there. And, in any 
case, social conditions, such as poverty and unemployment, 
have a far closer concern with delinquency than has the 
criminal law. 

The writer states that a lad of 17 convicted today of firing 
astack may escape punishment altogether: this has nothing 
to do with the juvenile court : lads of 17 are dealt with in the 
adult court. But that is not the vital point. Persons of any 
age who are found guilty of arson often suffer from some 
mental weakness, and tribunals, if they are to deal rightly 
with them, need the help of those who can_ investigate the 
cause of their offence. We certainly want neither ** barbarism ” 
not * futile sloppishness * in our juvenile courts but common 
sense and humanity assisted by the probation officer, the 
teacher, the doctor and the psychologist.—Yours, c., 


Cambridge. Ciara D, RAckiaM. 


GROUSE IN SURREY: 

[To the Editor of Tue Sercraror.] 
Sir,—I read with interest Sir William Beach Thomas's article 
in your issue of September 20th, stating that my father 
said that he had shot grouse on his Surrey estate. I think 
that this must be a mistake. If reference is made to any 
standard work on British birds, or perhaps better still to the 
Final Report of the Committee of Enquiry on Grouse Disease 
(1911), it will be found that in England the grouse does not 
oceur naturally south of Derbyshire ; though they exist in 
Wales as far south as Glamorganshire and are found generally 
throughout Ireland. Their northern range extends to the 
Orkneys. 

So far as I know, the only efforts to acclimatise grouse 
which have been moderately successful are those near Gothen- 
burg in Sweden ; in the north-west of Germany (Hohe Venn) ; 
by the late Lord Iveagh at Elveden and more recently on 
Attempts made in Shetland north of the line and in 
I believe 


Exmoor. 
other places in England, south thereof, have failed. 
that someone (it was not my father) once unsuccessfully tried 
to introduce them into Surrey (see Report of Committee 
on Grouse Disease). 

I never heard my father mention having seen a grouse in 
Surrey —still less to have shot one—and he was much interested 
in birds and often talked of them. I have examined his game 
books from the time he succeeded in 1871 till 1899 (and 
these were very carefully kept) but there is no mention of a 
Surrey grouse. Iam sure that if there had been any possibility 
of introducing grouse into Surrey, my father would have 


done all he could to further it, for he took a great interest in 
the Elveden experiment. 

There were plenty of black game in Surrey till fairly recently. 
I can remember them as a boy myself. One often saw them 
when the hounds drew Hurt Wood. I can also recollect that 
my father shot a quail in 1884, I think on Merrow Downs, 
and I can remember quail on Salisbury Plain in 1890 when 
I was shooting with Mr. (as he then was) Walter Long. The 
late Lord Iveagh attempted to reintroduce bustards as well 
as grouse at Elveden and was not unsuccessful. Bustards 
have not been extinct in England for so very long. My uncle, 
the late Lord Burghclere, who would be 89 were he still alive, 
saw them when riding on Salisbury Plain when he was a boy. 

I am surprised at Sir William Beach Thomas saying that 
the bustard is an easy victim! True, he is a large bird but 
I have pursued the greater bustard in Morocco where they are 
quite common and my experience is that they are the shyest 
and wariest of birds. Also they are powerful on the wing 
and fly high, so that even if they come over you they are 
very hard indeed to kill—harder even, I think, than a 
-apercailie. 

It seems difficult to acclimatise animals in places where 
they have never been indigenous. Various people, for instance, 
have tried to introduce roe deer into Surrey, beginning 
with Charles I at Wimbledon, but though the roe occurs in 
Surrey (one was seen at Seale a few years ago) they never seem 
to have become common. On the other hand, the capercailie 
became extinct in Scotland at the end of the eighteenth 
century but were reintroduced by birds brought from Norway 
by the second Marquess of Breadalbane in 1836 and put down 
on Drummondhill at Taymouth. They have spread since over 
a large part of Scotland.—Your obedient servant. 


Clandon Park, Guildford. ONSLOW. 


ABORTION IN NORWAY 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—Some years ago the Norwegian Government appointed 
a Commission of eight persons, to report on the reform of their 
Abortion Law. The Commission has now reported, as follows : 
Six members recommend legalised termination of pregnancy, 
**on social and humanitarian grounds,” on the signed state- 
ment of two doctors, of whom one must hold a hospital appoint- 
ment. One member supports legalisation on social and 
humanitarian grounds, but by a different procedure : details 
are not yet tohand. Only one Commissioner definitely opposed 
any change. 

I hope you will continue your helpful publicity, by finding 
I am, yours truly, 
FF, W. STELLA BROWNE. 

16 King’s Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


room for this good news. 


EXPANSIONISM : FACT AND ILLUSION 
[To the Editor of Tue SrectTator.] 
Str,—Mr. Codrington’s letter surely indicates the fallacy in 
Sir Norman Angell’s argument. 

To compare, even indirectly, the advantages to be gained 
by Italy from a conquest of Abyssinia with those enjoyed by 
us in virtue of our ** possession ” of the Dominions is absurd. 
Estimates of the magnitude of Abyssinia’s natural resources 
vary between wide limits, but even if they do prove far less 
than Signor Mussolini hopes, Italy would still have much to 
gain from their exploitation by means of the vast amount of 
cheap native labour which would be available. Our trade 
must suffer in such an event, and there will be some justifica- 
tion in many of the charges levelled against us in Italy if we 
are not ready to consider a plan for League control of European 
colonies in Africa. 

Add to this the very important points raised in Mr. Brogan’s 
article and the weakness of Sir Norman’s defence of the status 
Yours faithfully, 


quo becomes apparent. 
A. A. G. LEwIs. 


Downs Croft, Longdown Lane, Ewell. 


[Vo the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The two articles by Sir Norman Angell and Mr. D. W. 
Brogan on the advantages of colonial possessions to the great 
industrial Powers, make no mention of the part played in 
colonial development by the continual stream of capital services 
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and goods with which the mother countries of the great 
imperial groups have supported emigration and native develop- 
ment in the past. 

England and France have supported their empires with 
such streams of capital over a long period ; the investments of 
the chartered companies of the eighteenth century being the 
forerunners of colonial government loans that today represent 
a high figure per head of our Imperial population ; these 
investments provide the capital that every settler in an unde- 
veloped country requires before his energies can be exercised 
to the best advantage. 

In their present economic conditions neither Germany nor 
Italy could possibly provide the vast sums required to support 
any scheme of rapid colonial expansion, and if they entered 
the money markets of the world they would be forced to 
respect a policy of the ‘* open door” and free trade in those 
areas before foreign investors would be interested. 

If Abyssinia is developed under a League mandate, with 
Italian interests recognised, will the example of League loans 
such as those made in recent years in Central Europe be fol- 
lowed out again? Will the League undertake the orderly 
mobilisation of raw materials in backward countries to meet 
the grievances of certain nations to which Sir Samuel Hoare 
ieferred in his great speech at Geneva ?—I am, yours truly, 

ANTHONY G. WRIGITSON, 

11 Phillimore Terrace, Allen Street, W. 8. 


SEA-BIRDS AND OIL 
| To the Editor of Tae SpecTator.] 


Sir,—TI read with interest and sorrow Mr. Wright's letter in 
your issue of September 20th, about the number of sea-birds on 
the Coast of Wigtownshire dying from saturation by oil. It is 
comforting to learn that the League of Nations is urging 
international action. But nations act slowly, individuals 
can act at once. So Lask vou to let me hand on to your readers 
this information about rescuing such birds as are not very 
badly clogged with oil, which was kindly supplied to me 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. 

Mineral oils (petrol, paraffin, &e.) should not be used, as 
they make the bird sink when it returns to the sea, but salad 
oil, or any vegetable oil should be rubbed on, and two hours 
Jater the bird (not the head) washed with warm soapy water. 
It should not be returned to the sea till absolutely dry and 
vigorous. It may be fed on bits of herring, sprats, small 
smelts or chopped raw beef, and if kept on land for two or 
three days should have a bath of salt water. : 

A precaution to be recommended is that the bird’s head 
should be covered with a soft cloth of very thin material ; 
one can imagine, from feeling the peck of a frightened thrush, 
what a sea-gull might do in that way.—Yours, &c., 

Stanbear Cottage, Callington, Cornwall, Enpiri E. Stater. 


OPINIONS ON OXFORD 

|To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,Who is this preposterous fellow, signing himself 
* ex-editor of the Cherwell” who prates of ** most consistent 
contributors rewarded with positions on the staff’? The 
Cherwell was founded as a protest against this kind of heaviness 
on the part of Oxford papers : in its best days there was * no 
damned merit about it“ and no ‘* material submitted week 
by week,” the paper being produced by the editors and their 
personal friends. As the original founder, editor, proprietor 
znd business manager of the paper, I think I can speak with 
nuthority.-I am, Sir, yours, &c., Ceci. BINNEY. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, SW... 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
|To the Editor of Tie Sprecraror.| 
Sir,--In yvour issue of September 20th, Janus asks whether 
the * fact * that in the Irish Free State almost every car with 
a priest in it is a Fiat, is to be explained by a secret commercial 
clause in the Lateran Treaty. Of course, his alleged fact is all 
moonshine —he has taken literally some loose remark made by 
an unreliable informant. No one will be anything but amused 
at his error— (the hopeless inaccuracy of gossip writers is a 


SS 


byword)—but that a deduction so childish should he , 
from it is indeed a matter for tears rather than laughter, 

Janus appears to be afflicted with that curious Protestant 
disease in which, at the mere mention of Rome, reason at ON¢e 
leaves the presidential chair and nonsense takes. her Place 
Does poor Janus think that when the obedient Bishops go to 
Rome to pay their respects, the Holy Father ends the interview 
by saying, ** and, my dear son, I'll be much obliged if you will 
urge your priests to buy Fiat motors ; the young and sporting 
priests might even go in for Alfa-Romeos”’? Or how is it 
done? Is it any wonder that when evidence of this kind 
blind prejudice can appear in reputable English journals, many 
Irishmen wonder how reason is ever to preside over discussions 
between Irishmen and Englishmen ?—Yours faithfully, 

8 Wimpole Street, W. 1. G. T. Muttany, 


[Janus writes : The quotation marks with which the won 
** fact ’ is adorned in the second line of this letter would SU 
gest that I had used the word in my paragraph. It is not so, 
The paragraph began (quite veraciously) “I am told.” As 
to the question, “Does poor Janus think . . .?” No: po: 
he was most unwisely attempting a light touch. Alas, 
poor Janus !} 


Made 


KIERKEGAARD 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I agree with Mr. Herbert Read in lamenting the 
neglect of Kierkegaard in this country, but I hardly think 
he is correct in saying that such interest in him as there jg 
is confined to Catholics. I believe that the first English 
theologian to draw attention to him was the late P, T. 
Forsyth, and very few of his pupils can have been altogether 
ignorant of the man and his work. Even in Oxford, jf 
Kierkegaard has not been studied he has not been altogether 
overlooked. His work has more than once been the subject 
of a thesis for a. theological degree, and I remember one 
enthusiast who learned Danish for this purpose, and he 
was an Evangelical Anglican. I join in Mr. Read’s welcome 
to Dr. Allen’s book and share his hope that the traffie down 
this stream may soon increase.—I am, yours, &c., 


Oxford. W. B. Sexzie, 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In the review of Kierkegaard appearing in your issue 
of September 27th last, it is stated that Dr. Allen’s “ is the 
first book on Kierkegaard to be published in this country.” 
In justice attention should be called to Francis W. Fulford’s 
small brochure, Soren Aabye Kierkegaard, of 75 pages, published 
in 1912. This gives a careful summary of his work, with 
numerous quotations.— Yours faithfully, 
The Library, HI. GOODENOUGH, 


Diocesan Church House, Liverpool 1. Librarian. 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sirn,—May I draw your attention to a printer’s error which 
occurred in my letter on the Assyrians published in your last 
issue? With reference to the position of the ‘ Persian” 
Assyrians now domiciled in Iraq I wrote: “ If it is desired 
that they should return to Ian.” This appeared as: 
* return to Iraq,” which obviously makes the sentence 
meaningless.— I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


C. R. Banke. 
Ashley Heath, Market Drayton, Salop. a 


BELFAST RIOTS 
Wir reference to the letter published in our issue of 
August 30th last over the signature of ‘ C. Mathews” ef 
103 Falls Road, Belfast, we are informed by Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who we understand formerly carried on business 
as a chemist at that address, that the letter was neither 
written by him nor signed by him and that it does not express 
his views on the subject therein referred to. The letter was 
received by us in ordinary course of post and published in all 
good faith, but we willingly accede to his request to publish 
this disclaimer. We should naturally regret the appearance 
in our columns of any letter bearing an unauthorised signature. 
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Mr. Duff Cooper’s Haig 


By PROFESSOR HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


Tue silent one has spoken at last. As all know, Haig had 
meant to remain dumb for a longer time. But, as always today, 
one revelation provokes another and premature utterances 
abound. 

Mr. Duff Cooper's Talleyrand was a model of elegant 
biography, though it did not go very deep. As a practical 
wldier as well as politician, as a man who has not been afraid 
to study the politics of the Labour Party and of Germany 
at first hand, he is clearly not a partisan in the narrow sense. 
It is perhaps difficult for a biographer not to be one in the 
broad sense, but that is generally to the-good and especially 
«) in this case. The innuendoes of Mr. Lloyd George could 
not go unanswered and, on the whole, the defence is a temperate 
one, On the other hand it is not a complete diary and no 
selections, however admirable, are quite the same thing. 

There are slips and signs of haste in the preparation. Thus 
anot very profound observation by Haig on Napoleon’s desire 
to reduce the number of troops engaged on secondary objects 
is quoted twice over (pp. 102, 220) and the first quotation is 
not recorded in the Index. Moltke was not *“ German Com- 
mander-in-chief *’ (p. 164) and it is now known (but not to 
Mr. Duff Cooper) that Schlieffen himself recommended 
modifications of his own plan before his death much on the 
same lines that Moltke carried out. Again the saying of 
Wellington that a battle could no more be described than a 
ballroom (p. 343) ought to be followed by the other one 
that only the fighting commander could give a correct account 
ofit. When the Duke tried, as first in a despatch on Waterloo, 
and then in a later comment, he produced versions more 
inaccurate than all those which he condemned. Yet a few 
slips or omissions of this kind do not materially shake our 
confidence in our military biographer. 

One difficulty should be recognised. Few soldiers are like 
Caesar and able to write their own commentaries. Haig’s 
diaries are remarkable for the absence of telling phrases, and 
for omissions more singular still. Our author argues in one 
place from these gaps that Haig can have had no love affairs, 
and was thus ** in truth wedded to his profession.” (p. 35). 
But Haig actually recorded Kitchener's death in his diary, 
without comment, though he was “not only a friend but 
anally * (p. 319). This is worse even than Louis XVI's entry 
in his diary ** Nothing. Dismissal of M. Necker.” 

Haig began life at Oxford by drinking ‘“‘ plenty of port” 
in accordance with a don’s advice; by playing polo, the 
only game in which he ever excelled; and by interrupting 
mild ragging to go off to his books. By the time he got to 
Sandhurst as a University candidate he was soberer even 
than this, amazed everyone by his industry and won the 
sword of honour. In after years his brother cavalry officers 
were surprised to find him cut short a day's hunting and go 
off to enjoy * his military tomes.” He had all a true Scotsman’s 
seriousness. When he got to the Sudan he refused to take 
on the volatile Winston as an officer in his squadron (p. 62) 
and indulged, as he did later in South Africa, in private and 
free criticisms on Kitchener for his tactics. He defended this 
practice when warned by the future Edward VII, on the 
ground that he was always respectful in public ! King Edward 

had a discerning eye, for he told the future Lady Haig that 
marriage must not interfere with * my best and most capable 
general’ (p. 104). Haig had made a frontal attack on Miss 
Vivian after two days’ acquaintance, and informed a friend, 
whe had remonstrated with him for being “ hasty,” that 
“he had often made up his mind about far more important 
matters in half the time” (p. 10-4). 





Haig. Volume I. By Duff Cooper. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 


Surely there is humour 


here. Is there on another occasion ? He asked a medium at 
a spiritualistic séance whether the territorial army ought to 
be expanded on a battalion or on a company basis. The 
spooks declared for a company basis and asserted that 
Napoleon was always near him. ‘ He gravely set down in his 
diary what occurred without comment” (p. 113). 

If there was humour it was buried deep, but something else 
was buried deeper and only the War evoked it. He told 
Gough at Loos that victory was won *** by my spirit’ saith 
the Lord of Hosts” (p. 282). Then at last, just before the 
Somme, in response to her inquiry he lifted the veil to his 
wife. ‘I feel that every step in my plan has been taken 
with the Divine help, and I ask daily for aid, not merely in 
making the plan but in carrying it out, and this I hope I shall 
continue to do until the end of all things which concern 
me on earth.”’ Then abruptly ** You know I don’t talk much 
on religious subjects’ (pp. 327-8). 

There is here an unusual man, a man with an iron tenacity 
of character, a man with a great sense of duty even in peace 
time. Witness his advice to a nephew to go off to march, to 
fight and to starve in South Africa. It was a privilege to do 


that, and then ~ possibly in the evening of your life, you 
may be... fit to settle down in Fife” (p. 92). A man 


whose deep religious faith gave him serenity of mind in 
danger. A man of candour and even of harshness in speech, 
* almost tongue-tied in debate” (p. 109), and yet ready to 
take responsibility. He was never without a view, neyer 
ready, and seldom able, to explain it. Military affairs were 
so important that he had no time for anything else. By 
** nature orthodox,” he seldom improved or enlarged his mind 
outside the military sphere. He took no pains to disguise his 
hatred of Colonel Repington, The Times correspondent (p. 330) 
or his contempt for the Press to Briand (p. 326). Yet he 
came to appreciate Northcliffe (p. 341-3) and to entertain 
newspaper correspondents wholesale at headquarters (p. 354). 
He would have learned much by seeing a little more of the 
world beforethe War. In the same way it was only at the front 
that he made the acquaintance of Ben Tillett and the 
crowd of politicians he had previously hated and despised. 
Yet he had the candour to see his errors and not only to 
welcome, but to promote, intercourse between British and 
French generals and even to reconcile Foch with Joffre. 
All this was admirable—but he was a late learner. 

His military exploits cover three periods in this volume. 
The first deals with his work under Haldane, his organisation 
of the Territorial army and drawing up of the Field Service 
Regulations, Vol. II, work for which he has received little 
credit. He also suggested the plan of a naval war staff. 
The advice was disregarded and the staff had actually to be 
erganised in the War. His period of service in India was 
notable for his drawing up a plan for the use of the Indian 
Army in defence of the Empire outside India. Lord Morley, 
on learning of this, not only ordered the abandonment of the 


scheme but the destruction of the pian. The orders were 
given verbaily, but his subordinate noted * a look in Haig’s 


eye which made me realise that he would not regard any 
deviation from rigid adherence to with undue 
severity ” (p. 119). So he deviated, and “in 1914 troops were 
conveyed from India to Kurope according to the very scheme 
that Haig had been reprimanded for preparing,” 
had preserved by a glance, or perhaps by a wink. 

As soon as war broke out he received command of the First 
Army Corps. It is a singular fact that French, the leader of 
the Expeditionary Force, removed from command ; 
Grierson, commanding the Second Corps, died in the train on 
the way to the front ; Smith-Dorricn was removed from com- 
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mand of the same corps; and General Murray soon ceased 
to be the chief of Staff. Owing to this elimination of the less 
fit, Haig ultimately commanded the British Army in France. 

It is painful to have to record that Haig considered French 
* quite unfit for this great command ” (p. 133), and that in 
previous manoeuvres at Aldershot he had given orders * of 
such an unpractical nature ” that Grierson demurred to carry- 
ing them out (p. 136). Haig had been French's chief of staff 
in South Africa where, as he says, ** his military ideas often 
shocked me” but ‘ fortunately ’* were confined to cavalry. 
They were derived from his too original interpretations of 
Hamley. Haig comes forward as the last witness against 
French, and he leaves him little reputation. In October, 
1914, French (p. 189) thought ** we would soon be in a position 
to round them (the Germans) up.” In January, 1915, he 
thought ‘‘ the War would be over before June” (p. 221). 
And in June, as it happened, the Cabinet asked French and 
Robertson “ to indicate what they considered the best line of 
retreat” (p. 251). ‘* Poltroons,”’ commented Robertson ; 
we have not heard that Mr. Lloyd George has commented. 

Haig considered French unbalanced and received some 
marks of his “ jealousy ” (pp. 288-9). The judgement of our 
Allies was even more severe and eventually Haig was left in 
December, 1915, as the only possible commander-in-chief in 
France. But he was not given a free hand, and had, like 
Wellington, to complain of interference from London. The 
War Office foreed Kiggell on him as chief in preference to his 
own choice, Butler (p. 295), and Kitchener interfered to get 
Monro in front of Rawlinson (p. 296). When it came to 
tactics on the Somme he was overruled by his own Army com- 
manders (pp. 332-3), and as it seems unwisely. On the other 
hand, he had better luck with Joffre, to whom he stood up, 
and who, he says, was no tactician and could not read a map 
(pp. 312, 326, 384). He liked and helped Foch and Clemen- 
ceau, the latter still a free lance, but thought Briand shifty. 
On the whole, the impression produced is that Haig deserves 
immense credit for the battle of the Somme. Wellington never 
commanded more than 50,000 British troops in France, Haig 
commanded 1,369,100, and the vastness of the responsibility 
he incurred in shifting the date of his carefully planned 
offensive from July 1st to June 25th, is shown by the mere 
cnumeration of the figures, which indicates the intricacy of 
the organisation and the complexity of the problem. It also 
shows his loyalty to his Allies. The Somme was Haig’s, and 
the shock and the surprise to the Germans of beholding ¢ 
British army taking the offensive on a Continental scale, was 
the greatest blow they had in the War until the day that Haig 
drove through the Hindenburg line. 

The volume ends a little ominously. Haig likes Asquith, 
he suspects Lloyd George, whose visit was a “ huge joy-ride”’ 
... "IT have no great opinion of L.-G. as a man or leader *’ 
Lloyd George had written him a friendly letter on 
September 21st. But on the 17th he had put questions to 
Foch regarding Haig’s subordinates, a proceeding abhorrent 
to Haig. Foch told Haig that he, as British commander-in- 
chief, had not been criticised. But, according to Henry 
Wilson, Koch reported Lloyd George as trés monté against 
Haig and “he did not think Haig’s seat was very secure.” 
All of which explains much in the War Memoirs of David 


Lloyd George. 
The Poet in Life 


The Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Vol. I. (1787—1805.) Arranged and edited by Ernest de 
Selincourt. (Oxford University Press. 


(p. 357). 


25s. ) 

Tis new, and definitive, edition of the Wordsworth corre- 
spondence, by the greatest living authority on the subject, 
forms one of the most important works of scholarship of 
recent years, as well as superseding the long out of print 
and in any case most unsatisfactory collection of Professor 
Knight. The new edition will comprise three volumes. 
The present one covers the Penrith and Forncett periods, 
and takes us facedown and Alfoxton, to the 
establishment at Grasmere. 

The subdued drama of the Wordsworths must be read 
largely between the lines; but these early letters—especially 
those of Dorothy—show us the gradual affection of brother 
and sister, to the exclusion of the rest of the family; its 
strengthening through separation, while William was sowing 


his very few wild oats in Cambridge, France and London, 


down, via 





——— eee 


and Dorothy was living quietly at Forncett ; and its ev 


: A ae : ent 
triumph in the decision to live no more asunder, At rs 
Dorothy's affections seem to have hovered slightly idea, 

. n 


William and Christopher (see her letter of February 16th 
1793): but the hesitation was short-lived, and it never 
returned, I have no space here to discuss the ins and outs 
of the profound spiritual understanding and interdependence 
that existed between William and Dorothy; it wi be 
sufficient to indicate that those who wish to understand jt 
will be able to trace its development nowhere better than 
in this volume. Indeed, the very first letter reads like the 
introduction to a novel, and the dramatic effect of this 
outwardly quiet story is reinforced by the suddenness With 
which William breaks into the story, with the fine enthusiasm 
of that letter from Switzerland and its indication of the 
affinity which he felt to exist between himself and his sister, 
And here it may perhaps be suggested that Dorothy. was 
in fact the only person who was absolutely necessary to the 
poet, throughout his life. He could have done without 
Mary Hutchinson, at a pinch: he was the kind of intensely 
masculine man whose needs, as a husband, are easily satisfied 
by any good, domestic kind of woman. He could less easily 
have done without the stimulating influence and friendship 
of Coleridge—at any rate to begin with. But it is impossible 
that he could have done without Dorothy : she was the one 
constant star to which his wagon remained hitched; and 
it was no doubt the knowledge of this, his absolute devotion, 
which enabled Dorothy to preserve an unruffled calm 
throughout William’s courtship of Mary, and to continue 
in the same, without allowing a suspicion of jealousy to arise 
on either side. The story is a golden example of what can 
be done by good feeling harnessed to good sense, and though 
Wordsworth himself cannot have been entirely unaware of the 
difliculties involved, the chief credit for the successful outcome 
must go to Dorethy. To say that she possessed a high 
degree of imagination is only to state what most people know 
already ; but its peculiar and exquisite nature is nowhere 
better revealed than in these letters, where it is thrown into 
high relief by the pedestrian flatness of William’s usual 
epistolary style. On occasions, of course, when his feelings 
were powerfully aroused, he could rise to heights of eloquence, 
as is shown by his remarks on democracy (p. 119), on poetry 
(pp. 260 and 295), and the description of the arrival at Dove 
Cottage (p. 234); but on the whole his letvers are those whieh 
we should expect from a rising lawyer or politician—not at 
all from a poet, and a great one at that. One of the reasons 
for this is, no doubt, that Wordsworth—like most. very 
masculine men—did not really care for writing letters: he 
wrote for a definite object, or because someone expected to 
hear from him-—not for the mere pleasure of communication. 
Now the latter reason stands out plain from almost all 
Dorothy's letters, and that is what makes them so fresh, 
so interesting, so poetical. 

** T have always felt at Eusemere, when I have entered one of the 
rooms without thinking of what was to be seen—particularly when 
1 had been there only a short time—that there was something un- 
earthly in the prospect. So it seemed the last time. I was entirely 
occupied in the thought of you, and past times, when I went into the 
drawing room ; and, indeed, I think that I never before saw any sight 
that was so purely, so heavenly beautiful.” 
Wordsworth might well have expressed this experience 
in a poem, but he would certainly never have confided it to 
a letter. So that the general reader will derive most pleasure 
from Dorothy's letters, though the real Wordsworthian (and 
I am proud to call myself one) will be hardly less fascinated 
by the stiffer and less easily observable unfolding of the 
poet's personality. 

This volume contains a great quantity of new material, 
either in the shape of totally unpublished letters or of those 
which had suffered from IKnight’s intolerable — tinkering. 
Some of the new letters make dull reading: the endless 
correspondence with Richard Wordsworth, for instance, 
which deals almost entirely with intricate money matters, 
will interest only the specialist. But Dorothy’s letters. to 
Lady Beaumont, hitherto unpublished, and many more from 
both correspondents, in which passages of vital interest had 
up to now been omitted, will claim the attention of everyone. 

Much more might be said on the subject of these letters 
in general, but I shall reserve the pleasure of doing so until 
the emergence of the second volume. 

Epwarpb SACKVILLE WEST. 
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Abyssinia 
nthe Eve. By Ladislas Farago. 

Abyssiend Ivory. By Major Henry Darley. 

Abyssinian Journey. By Marcel Griaule. 

To write with knowledge of Abyssinia, the Government, the 

inhabitants, their manners, customs and outlook on life, 

jg a task that can only be undertaken by one who has lived 
and travelled in the country. Difficult of approach, moun- 
tainous, with no conveniences of travel, few roads and 
scarcely more than half a dozen towns, it is a country 
ghich offers obstacles at every turn. With only one 
milway, to leave it is to travel by pack-animal or on foot, 
which entails time, money and a deal of arrangement. And 
this is only the beginning of the trouble. By tortuous tracks, 
forest, scrub and rock-strewn areas, where mules are hoof- 
held, the traveller must needle his way wherever he goes. 

Often it is a question of camping ; a river too swollen to cross ; 

a bridge carried away by a storm. In short, only those who 

have weathered the difficulties of unexplored countries should 

attempt the journey. As a matter of fact, very few do, 
with the result that Abyssinia is to all intents and purposes, 
mknown. And so it happens that the outside world has 
to be content with information offered by those who have 
held close to the railway or paid a hurried visit by rail to the 
capital—Addis Ababa—and the near district. So far so 

; but it is not to know the country; it is merely to 
write of a restricted area, a few villages and self-supporting 
communities, each of which goes its own way. Until, there- 
fore, the author is forthcoming who has spent several months 
ineach of the various Provinces—for they all differ—Abyssinia 
will be a closed book. 

The authors of the three books under review have each 
satisfied to a limited extent those who would know something 
of a nation now on the verge of war. But with the exception 
of the first, Abyssinia on the Eve, no light at all is thrown on 
the present crisis, or the incidents that have led up to it. 
It is all hurry and bustle, or dished-up information of times 
past, often inaccurate and certainly out of date. Mr. Ladislas 
Farago is the possible exception, for he writes interestingly 
of a quite recent stay of three months in Addis Ababa, and a 
short journey into the Ogaden country and the near district 
of the Blue Nile. He is certainly to be congratulated on his 
efforts, for although he saw little of Abyssinia proper, he 
employed his time to the best possible advantage. Within 
the compass of his time and space, he has managed to collect 
information as to native life in and about the Capital, though 
a longer stay would certainly have improved his visibility. 
There are readable chapters on the Abyssinian Church, the 
Army, War, and Slavery. But he is on surer ground and 
more instructive when he writes of the Imperial Family. 
In his interview with the Emperor, the question of war was 
naturally the predominant topic, and the clear statement 
he received of Hailé Selassie’s views, aims, and present 
action, is the answer. For lack of funds, the development 
of the country has necessarily been slow ; with a full exchequer, 
however, an adequate army, police force, and executive, the 
Emperor would be in a position to institute the reforms he so 
much desires. As it is, his efforts are concentrated on main- 
taining law and order which, considering the unruly nature 
of his subjects and the many warlike tribes on the outskirts 
of his Kingdom, is evidence sufficient of his popularity as 
also of his power as a Ruler. An increased revenue is 
Abyssinia’s principal need ; that arrived at, development 
will follow. In this respect, the Emperor would welcome, 
as he informed Mr. Farago, a foreign loan. In present cir- 
cumstances, however, as he clearly sees, * favourable terms 
or even acceptable terms” are difficult. This statement is 
as interesting as it is logical, and is the rock-bottom reason 
which accounts for the backward state of the country and the 
obstacles in the path of progress and reform. 

As to the ever loud cry of Slavery, Mr. Farago has delved 
the subject with accuracy. He discovered that the domestic 
slave is happy and well cared for; that wholesale liberation 
Means serious unemployment; and that the slave-dealer 
reaps a good harvest by transporting those who are homeless 
to other masters in Arabia. All this is perfectly true, but few 
who condemn Abyssinia realise the unfortunate results of the 
new law as now applied. 

A more accurate and reliable account of the country and 


(Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 
(Witherby. 7s. 6d.) 
(John Miles. 8s. 6d.) 


people, though here again the area is limited, is to be found 
in Slaves and Ivory, by Major Henry Darley. Unfortunately, 
it is an old story that dates back to 1925. Much is true today, 
but by no means all—the caravan goes on, even in Abyssinia. 
The author tells of his adventures in one of the wildest pro- 
vinces, in search of ivory. A trader in the land, and later a 
frontier official, he speaks with knowledge and experience— 
though of the past. Nevertheless, the book adds much to 
one’s stock of information and, as an account of the author's 
troubles with nature and hairbreadth escapes, might almost 
be described as the best thriller. On the other hand, it is no 
true guide to the state of the country today which, under the 
rule of Hailé Selassie, is becoming more and more modernised. 
Thus law is more respected ; frontier tribes less unruly, and 
travel is safe in almost every province. This was certainly 
not the case in the days of which Major Darley writes : neither 
are the instances so many of indiscriminate and hasty punish- 
ment, such as he describes. Justice is still of a rough and 
ready type, reminiscent of feudal England. But if the 
remedies are drastic, it must be borne in mind that by such 
means alone can Government be maintained in primitive 
communities. The author writes of murderers hanging 
from trees ; robbers paying the penalty by the loss of a hand ; 
prisoners in chains, and Governors who are tyrants. But the 
former things are passing away; such incidents as he 
describes are excepticnal. Even the slave-raider is findins 
it increasingly difficult to carry on his trade, which, by the 
same token, would quite possibly have ceased by now alto- 
gether if the frontiers of adjoining Protectorates had been 
more closely patrolled. It is easy enough to blame Abyssinia, 
but in the matter of slave-dealing, neither Italy nor France 
can avoid reproach. 

As to Abyssinian Journey, by Marcel Griaule, as ene reads 
of many journeys and long stay in the country, one is conscious 
of the pen of a “ ready writer.” The trouble is that there are 
barely half a dozen consecutive paragraphs that are in- 
telligible. ‘It sounds perfect English,” said Alice, “but I 
don’t understand a word of it.” For this the translator is 
very largely responsible. But even with this excuse, the 
original must have been very like Wagner to the unmusical. 
Still, the author should know Abyssinia well, as also its 
people. Ethnology was his kent and, without a doubt, his 
study and analysis of native thought, habits, magic and 
religious art will interest the sericus-minded. But there is, 
nevertheless, lighter focd for other palates. He talks with an 
Imperial Princess ; is on the best terms with nowerful Chiefs ; 
interviews monks, painters and slaves, and iells of raw meat 
dinners and monkeys. And so his pen hurries along in the 
effort to keep pace with a flood of information. In 
the original, Abyssinian Jcurney may well be worthy of its 
author. Anyhow, it gained for him the Prix Gringoire in 
France, a literary honour only awarded to distinguished writers. 

T. W. CUMING. 











There are those who start the day with a grape-fruit, swing 
over to cereals, make light of a kipper, wrap themselves 
round four rashers and a brace of eggs, and fly off at a 


tangent.to toast and marmalade. ‘They then relapse into a 
Python-like coma for the rest of the day. 

If Nature has blessed or cursed you with such an appetite, 
indulge it by all means—but first take this precaution: 
lend a helping hand to your system with a dash of Eno’s 
** Fruit Salt’ in a glass of water. There is no surer, kindlier 
way of simplifying Nature’s task, no finer way of toning up 
the system. Then you will find you can move on to bigger 
and better meals as the day progresses. 
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Eno costs 1/6 and (double quantity) 2/6. 
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Hippo Neville 
ppo Nevill 
Sneak- Thief on the Road. By Hippo Neville. 
8s. 6d.) 
PUBLISHERS are commonly supposed only to become enthusi- 
astic about books when they have committed themselves to 
publishing them. Up to that point, so plaintive authors from 
time to time assure us, they assiduously depreciate their 
chances of success—no doubt with a view to keeping the 
authors’ expectations of advance royalties within manageable 
bounds. But from time to time the reserve of these calculating 
men breaks down, and they play into their authors’ hands by 
complimenting them before the danger-zone has been left 
behind. The history of this book—part of which is revealed 
in a foreword—provides such an example, which is worth 
describing because it supplies the best possible introduction to 
Mr. Neville. 

In the spring of this year there appeared in Now and Then, 
the house-organ issued by the publishers of this book, an 
agony-column note appealing to Mr. Neville to disclose his 
whereabouts. Some six months previously he had apparently 
deposited with them a manuscript, which the publishers 
rashly declared to be ‘* of most unusual interest.”” With the 
manuscript there had been a piquant note in which Mr. Neville 
apologised for its untidiness, which he regretted he was unable 
to remedy as he had ‘run out of paper and jammed [his] type- 
writer in a fight with @ girl,” and further explained that, being 
about to go on the roads, he was without an address at the 
moment but would write later when he had acquired one. 
For six months he omitted to do so. But at length he remem- 
bered his promise and wrote—not from the expected lodging- 
house, but from Hampton Court Palace—to enquire whether 
he might be permitted some say in the upbringing of “ the 
foundling * which he had deposited with them six months be- 


(Jonathan Cape. 


fore. To the letter sent in reply there was for ten days no 
response. Then just as the publishers were preparing to put 


the manuscript into cold storage for another six months, a 
further letter came. It was not headed Hampton Court, 
which Mr. Neville explained he had left ** owing to an argument 
with the butler over the way to curry cod”; he was now 
occupied in door-to-door canvassing on behalf of an electric 
washing-machine, but he hoped to be able to find time to call 
some day. After another interval he found time, the necessary 
arrangements were at last made, and so, more than a year after 
it was first cast on the mercy of the publishers, his book has 
emerged from its seclusion. 

It will be surprising if all this trouble and delay are not amply 
repaid, for the book is in itself even more unusual, both in its 
matter and in the manner in which it is written, than the way 
in which it was published. It is consistently entertaining 
from beginning to end and—to the present reviewer at any 
rate—consistently and excitingly informing. In its class 
Sneak-Thief on the Road is probably unique. There have been 
many books dealing with the life of tramps on the road in this 
country, but never one written with extensive first-hand know- 
ledge by anyone so intelligent, so sensitive, so fundamentally 
cultured as Mr. Neville. We are not told precisely what 
originally sent him on the roads, but despite the placid middle- 
class milieu from which he comes—he describes himself as 
** son of a good family, though it could be better ’\—tramping 
must surely be in his blood. He is as good a tramp as he is a 
writer. The history of his book’s publication shows that he 
is not at home in the ordinary metropolitan world, but in the 
odd life of the roads, with its perpetual guerilla warfare against 
established authority, he has found a mode of existence per- 
fectly congenial to his spirit. The peripatetic existence made 
up of days of begging, petty thefts, an occasional job, and 
nights in a casual ward, a convenient out-house, or in the open, 
seems to satisfy him, even in its hardships, as nothing else can. 
Not even the privations and rebuffs which he met with from 
mean householders or pert tramp-majors disconcerted him to 
any extent, and when he describes an encounter with them his 
bitterness is curiously blended with benevolence—as though 
these things, being necessary parts of a pattern which he 
admired, were therefore admirable in themselves. The only 
exception is his attitude towards the prison officials with whom 
he came into contact during a week’s imprisonment, the sequel 
of the clumsy theft of a slab of butter. But prison, though in 
his view a place which every tramp should enter once just for 
the sake of experience, is not upheld as an institution which 
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should make a regular contribution to the experience of bei 
a tramp. ing 
The book abounds in vivid portraits of men and places and 
scenes, but it is not all descriptive. From time to time Mr 
Neville interrupts his own story to pursue a quarry of more 
general reference across country for a few pages, and he is 
always worth following. There is a penetrating analysis of 
the causes which keep men on the roads for whatever reason 
they originally took to them, of the tramp’s attitude to employ. 
ment, and of the social habits and types of mentality which 
the life fosters. In fact, the English tramp is here conveni- 
ently and skilfully laid out, with reliable information about 
how he lives and amuses himself, what he eats and reads and 
thinks, for the general reader to study and the sociologist to 
dissect. Neither of them can find the task other than 


pleasure. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The New Conception of Housing 
Modern Housing. By Catherine Bauer. (Allen and Unwin, 20s.) 


To one who has found too many technical and semi-technical 
books (particularly from across the Atlantic) over-wide in 
scope, vague or inaccurate in detail and faulty in judgement, 
the present volume comes as a more than welcome exception, 
Wide in scope it is. To include between two covers a com- 
parative history. of housing in some six European countries 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century and earlier right 
up to the present day, and to treat it politically, sociologically, 
economically and technically—all with equal success—is no 
small feat. We see the chaos of the last century imposed by 
unthinking industrialism on the remains of mediaeval and 
neo-classical planning ; the theories of the various reformers 
from Owen to Buckingham are expounded and their ineffec- 
tualness narrated ; we meet Ebenezer Howard, the father of 
the Garden City, and Patrick Geddes, the first regional planner, 
And transcending all their efforts we see the growth of the 
idea, now held in almost every civilised country, that everyone 
has a right to a decent home at a rent he can afford to pay. 
The fallacy of the Manchester School is shown: supply and 
demand cannot be trusted to function efliciently where low- 
rented housing on high-valued land is concerned. And so to 
post-War housing, where the results of complete building inac- 
tivity for four years brought home to every government con- 
cerned the necessity for reducing land-values and_ building 
costs and for assisting, in one way or another, the lower wage- 
earners. From this has sprung the new conception, still far 
from compiete, of housing as a public service. 

All this might be thought to make a very fair book, accom- 
panied as it is by tabulated details of housing progress and 
legislation over a considerable area of Europe. But this is 
only half: the second half of the text is devoted mainly to 
technical considerations of housing and planning. Here are 
discussed the practice and implications of garden-city housing, 
as against German lines of flats and the Dutch vernacular. 
Typical floor-plans are given of working-class houses and flats 
in different countries, convenience and costs being compared. 
Various materials and forms of construction are examined. 
Every aspect of modern housing, aesthetic, practical, social 
and economic is dealt with—and always thoroughly, with 
knowledge and balanced judgement. An appendix gives a 
summary of the principal housing legislation in Europe be- 
tween the years 1850 and 1934. A generous bibliography and 
some fifty plates complete a book that is notable for its scope 
no less than its achievement. One would have liked rather 
more details of housing in Sweden—in particular the very 
interesting work of the Swedish Co-operative Society—and, 
in England, what was regarded by many as the reactionary 
step of de-limiting the dividend of Welwyn should have been 
mentioned in connexion with the progress (or otherwise) of 
the garden-city movement. The effects of different types of 
urban and suburban housing on regional planning might have 
been dealt with more fully : otherwise little or no fault can be 
found. It should not be thought that this book is intended 
only, or even mainly, for technicians ; on the contrary, it is 
entirely suitable both in manner and matter for anyone inter- 
ested in its subject. It is easy to read and is occasionally 
enlightened by touches of shrewd humour—‘ Much of the 
dryness, and a great deal of the undercurrent of solid good 
sense "of the Fabian party——“ is attributable to the Webbs, 
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‘It ranks with the greatest books ever 
written in the English language. As a 
narrative of war and adventure it is 
unsurpassable,’ 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


‘There was something miraculous about 
the man, and the miracle of his life and 
personality will go down to posterity in 
the crowded pages of this book.’ 


ROBERT LYND in the NEWS CHRONICLE 





‘It is a noble and scrupulous reprint, 
and the multitudes who are expecting 
it will not go empty away. Round the 
tent-pole of a military chronicle T. E. 
has hung an unexampled fabric of 
portraits, descriptions, philosophies, 
emotions, adventures, dreams.’ 

E. M. FORSTER in the LISTENER 


‘The publication of the Sever Pi/lars 
of Wisdom, unabridged save for a few 
private comments on individuals still 
among us, is more than a literary event. 
It is a necessary service for the puritica- 
tion of a legend.’ 


THE TIMES 





‘It is the story of one of the most re- 
markable campaigns fought for national 
treedom known to history, recorded by 
its originator and leader who yet felt 
himself alien to it, and thus was able to 
stand apart and depict it, not indeed with 
detachment, but with a passionate and 
terocious self-displeasure.’ 


WINIFRED HOLTBY in 





4th printing. 48 








JONATHAN CAPE 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom 


TIME AND TIDE 


A few extracts from the reviews of ‘ Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom’ by T. E. Lawrence 
8 illustrations. 305. net 


THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 


‘ The thing is a masterpiece which should 


not be withheld from the world one un- 


> 
necessary day. 


RONALD STORRS 





While the Seven Pi//ars is the record ot 
his actions, one of the main preoccupa- 
tions of its author is with his motives ; 
it is this which gives the book its unique 


place in literature.’ 
DAVID GARNETT in the NEW STATESMAN 





‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom is unique in 
literature. Lawrence was not merely a 
man of action and a man of letters. He 
had an epic subject to handle; there 
could have been no epic subject if he 
had not forced events to take that shape; 
and he has produced an epic.’ 


R. A. SCOTT JAMES in the LONDON MERCURY 





‘Like a sword comes T. E. Lawrence’s 
full story to slit the thick-spun legends 
that have enveloped in veils of mystery 
one of the most remarkable men of the 


century.’ 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘It is Arabia and the Arabs presented with 
the grave comprehension of Doughty’s 
epic work, and its exactness of detail. 
It is a phantasmagoria of motive and a 
pageant of action. And it is a living 
portrait, the cinema of an ego and a me, 
which shows us how a tremendous task 
was achieved by one who both loved 


and loathed its necessities.’ 
THE MORNING POST 
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who were efficient administrators rather than Socialists, and 
in many ways might have been just as valuable to Mussolini 
as to the labour movement.” Again, one of the :principal 
differences between those who like and do not like the new 
architecture is neatly summed up: ‘To one group of people 
a house is a necessary evil, which should be designed in so far 
as possible to melt into its background. . . . But the other 
group likes a house as such, and makes it bold and positive, a 
statement of house-ness.”> The author’s own views, which 
are never allowed to cloud her judgement, may be gauged from 
the following. ‘If we are to use the machine, if we are to 
have planned houses and cities, designed primarily for use and 
not for conspicuous waste, if we are to take advantage of new 
materials, then we must first get rid of all our preconceptions 
as to what a building should look like: for the new conditions 
(and, more subtly, our own turn of mind which resulted in the 
machines and the desire to plan) determine entirely new forms.” 
One more evidence of that unbiassed judgement which is, 
indeed, evident throughout the book. 
G. M. Boumpurey. 


-Mr. Justice Avory 


Mr. Justice Avory. By Stanley Jackson. (Gollanez. 15s.) 
Mr. Justice Avory. By Gordon Lang. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 


Frew Judges of recent times have been so much talked and 
written about as the late Mr. Justice Avory. His reputation 
was due partly to his longevity, partly to his supposed severity. 
It is astonishing that a Judge should only a few months ago 
have been sitting on the Bench who was a contemporary of 
Oscar Wilde and Cecil Rhodes—and not a contemporary 
merely in years, for even in those days he had become 
sufficiently eminent to be briefed against both the writer of 
Dorian Gray and the Jameson raiders. As a Judge he had pre- 
sided at an unusual number of sensational criminal trials 
(which, according to Lord Hewart, is a matter of chance), 
but his sentences were not so severe nor his summings-up 
so tendentious as those of some other Judges. But there can 
be no doubt that he had a distinctive attitude towards the 
criminals, which was not solely due to his upbringing in an age 
and milieu far removed from our own nor even to his Old 
Bailey training. He was definitely a ‘ character’ and an 
appearance of severity and lack of sympathy for those he 
tried was characteristic of him. 

A book which traced the mutual reactions of the private 
life and the professional career of such a man would be a 
fascinating study, but neither Mr. Stanley Jackson nor Mr. 
Gordon Lang attempts this. Their books are both records of 
sases in which Avory took part as counsel or Judge. 

Mr. Stanley Jackson is described as a_barrister-at-law, 
but neither his own book nor the current Law List leads 
one to suppose that he has practised much in the Courts. 
But he is evidently at home in Fleet Street: he stresses 
the presence of women in Court, he seems to rate litigation 
according to its newspaper publicity, and he uses such amazing 
phrases as “‘ the most gifted liar in the prosecution’s arsenal,” 
“the confetti contained the seeds of tragedy,” and ‘“ an 
X-ray eye for strawless bricks.’ One would like to have heard 
Avory’s own comments on parts of this book. 

Mr. Gordon Lang has a better appreciation of criminal trials 
and criminal procedure. He has listened to many of the 
more recent cases tried by Mr. Justice Avory and perhaps 
for this reason devotes a disproportionate amount of space 
to his career after he reached the Bench. He does, however, 
reproduce verbatim the evidence given by Avory before 
the Adolf Beck enquiry. As the person chiefly responsible 
for Beck’s wrongful conviction, Avory found himself in a 
difficult position : but, even so, the way he gave his evidence 
lowers him in one’s estimation almost as much as does his 
conduct of the original case. Nor do quotations from other 
cases in which he appeared bear out the statement that his 
methods in Court were different from those of the average 
Old Bailey practitioner, though he behaved towards his own 
clients in a way which some more eminent advocates would 
have done well to imitate. 


On the Bench Avory was surprisingly successful. Mr. 
Stanley Jackson selects an unfortunate illustration in the 
Ross-Crossland case. It was at least an error in judgement 


ee 


for one who had prosecuted Wilde to try the issue betwee 
Wilde’s devoted admirer and his sworn enemies ; ang bette 
men than F. E. Smith protested at his treatment of the case 
In the Hayley Morriss case also he let himself be cartieg 
away by a newspaper campaign, he played to the gallery 
when sentencing the unfortunate Hatry, and the tribute of 
Browne and Kennedy can be offset by many comments of 
a different character. Nor does either of the present books 
mention that the leading modern case on contempt of Court 
arose out of comments on a civil action tried by Avory, 
But, when all this is said, it must be admitted that he 
was a better judge than the average (which should be high 
praise), industrious and careful, and always treating those why 
appeared before him with patience and courtesy, Lik, 
most judges he was at his best in cases not involving personal 
relations, particularly sexual relations. But he was not , 
great lawyer. Neither can he be regarded as a great man, 
So far as his professional life was concerned, he was a con. 
petent, conscientious man who from the nature of his wor, 
received more public attention than he deserved or probably 
desired. Many readers would have preferred to be told more 
about Avory himself, whose personality was to the present 
generation something of a mystery. and less about cases which 
are already familiar, but the writers have no doubt thought it 
wiser not to attempt too intimate an account of a man with 
whom neither of them appears to have been acquainted. 


AmBrROSE Hoopincroy, 


Mr. MacNeice’s Poems 
Poems. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 


Tuovcn Mr. MacNeice’s name is already familiar to those 
who watch developments in contemporary poctry with any 
close attention, this is—for all practical purposes—his first 
published book of verse. And it will introduce him, I think, 
to a considerably wider public than his work has so far 
reached. For Mr. MacNeice is a poet with a very indi- 
vidual accent and attitude, and he comes at a time when a 
poet with his particular qualities of sensibility and intelligence 
is badly needed; needed, that is to say, not only for the 
value of his own individual contribution to the poetry of 
today, but as a corrective to certain tendencies which have 
recently become apparent in the work of some of his better- 
known contemporaries. 

The first thing one notices about these thirty poems, for 
example, is that they are totally un-didactic. They bespeak 
no political convictions and only the most general and flexible 
of moral ones. Indeed Mr. MacNeice is positive in his aversion 
from the doctrinaire, in his belief in : 

“The need of a fortress against ideas and against the 

Shuddering insidious shock of the theory-vendors.” 

In this he is in marked contrast to the group of which Mr. 
Auden is the acknowledged leader, and whose work is imbued 
with a specific political ideology. Not that he is any less 
aware of the plight which has driven these poets to adopt a 
communist attitude, as earlier, and in a different manner, 
it drove Mr. Eliot to the Church. Mr. MacNeice is far too 
sensitive and observant a writer not to be acutely conscious 
of the conditions which surround him. Several of the poems 
in this volume, notably Birmingham, Belfast, Morning Sun 
and A Contact, are almost purely descriptive records of these 
conditions as evidenced in modern industrial cities and in 
the lives of those who work there. I say “ almost purely 
descriptive ” because the quality which impresses one most 
in these poems is their accuracy of observation, the hard, 
clear and forceful images which are employed, and the manner 
in which a predominantly visual experience is recorded. 

When Mr. MacNeice is less completely the detached observer, 
when his feelings are more explicitly involved, his poems tend 
to fall into three fairly distinct groups. There are. firstly, 
those poems in which the world’s ills have induced an attitude 
of pessimistic indifference ; secondly, those which express 4 
desire to escape the world and its problems; and finally, 
those in which the problems are formulated and related to 
some kind of personal philosophy. The first group. for- 
tunately, is relatively small. I am thinking of poems like 
Aubade and Trapeze, whose keynote is : 

“We know that we live only on sufferance 
And that however well this star-seat serves 
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The epic biography 


HAIG ” 


Dull 
Cooper 





War Paint 
¥. V. Morley 


A story packed with adventures, discoveries, and 
escapes as they occurred in the great days of fur- 
trading on the North-West Coast of North America. 7/5 


Janus 
by George Barker 


‘4 unique book —an intense passion plays like a lambent 
flame over every line. I know of no man who holds 
greater promise.’ — Time and Tide. ‘So clearly a work 


of genius.” — Listener. 7/6 


A Grammar of the Film 
Raymond Spottiswoode 


The first popular but systematic study of the principles 
of film technique. ‘A good book, a wise book, a balanced 
book, and an intelligent book.’— HAROLD NICOLSON: 


Daily Telegraph. 7/9 


Black Parade 
a novel by Jack Jones 
‘A great book’. —H. G. WELLS. ‘An even greater sweep 


and assurance than Rhondda Roundabout. One cannot 


speak too enthusiastically of it. — Morning Post. 7/6 


Bright Armour 
Monica Salmond 


‘An original, winning, profoundly touching book.’ — 
LORD DAVID CECIL: Spectator. ‘A nurse’s work in war 
time. The author, then, was Monica Grenfell, Lord 
Desborough’s daughter. . . . Admirably direct and 


objective.’ —Evening Standard. 7/6 


Tand Me 
E. Graham Howe 


‘Fascinating —a medical psychologist’s analysis of the 
self. Here, at length, is a book on this theme not out 


of touch with reality.’—John o’ London's. 7/6 


Come Dungeon Dark 
a novel by J. A. Cole 


A very amusing novel of imodern politics, The Child, 


Idealism, and all that. 7/6 


Idle Hands 

a novel by Edward Charles 
A particularly fine and sympathetic novel by the author 
of Sand and Blue Moss. ‘Intensely interesting.” — 


Glasgow News. 7/6 





Memories of Racing and Hunting 
The Duke of Portland, K.G., G.C.V.O. 
The Duke of Portland has long been known on the turf, not only for having won all the classic races, 


but as a first-class judge of horses. There are chapters on the Welbeck stud and on the Derby, and 
many amusing recollections of his racing friends. The sections on hunting describe the Duke’s 


experiences with many famous packs, and again he has many good stories to tell, for his friendships 
reach back to the first Lord Wilton and Mr. Little Gilmour, both of whom figure in Sir Francis Grant's 


well-known picture ‘Melton Breakfast’, painted in 1835. /Vith 64 pages of illustrations. 





24 Russell Square 


FABER & FABER 


London, W.C.1 
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Our purpose as trapezists for this once, (<4 : . . 
In any case the rope is wearing through.” And Gives to Airy Nothings—» 
Which is unsatisfactory poetry rather than bad poetry. Itslim- Janus. By George Barker. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


itations are those common to nearly all poetry in which a purely 
negative attitude finds expression: its quality of feeling is 
too remote and equivocal to compel a complete response, 
and the reader is left with a sense of frustration, finding 
himself at the end of a road which is leading nowhere. 

And it is, in part, from this sense of frustration, as well 
as from the more concrete complexities of life, that Mr. 
MacNeice is anxious to escape in such poems as Wolves, 
Lhe Glacier and Turf Stacks : 

“The tide comes in and goes out again, I do not want 
To be always stressing its flux or its permanence, 
I do not want to be a tragic or philosophic chorus 


But to keep my eye only on the nearer future 
And after that let the sea flow over us.” 


There is here, though, a certain directness of approach, a 
self-revealing honesty of purpose which is beguiling, and 
which offsets. to some extent, the ineffectiveness which is 
the subject of the poem. This may be poctry of escape, ¢ 
repudiation of life and its difficulties, but at least it is a 
conscious eseape, conducted with the eyes open and, indeed, 
*- one eye on the nearer future.”’ But it is in his more ambitious 
poems — An Eclogue for Christmas, Walediction, April 
Manifesto, August, Mayfly, and two or three others—that a 
more positive attitude is revealed and that Mr. MacNeice 
discloses his true potentialities. There is then no suggestion 
of fatalistic indifference to, or of escape from, the serious 
business of life—which is also, and must always be, the 
serious business of poetry. What one might call the dilettan- 
iism of his other poems is subdued to a larger purpose, the 
problem is recognised and faced, and fragments of experience 
which elsewhere tend to remain isolated are combined to 
form an imaginative whole. And it is significant, as I have 
suggested, that he should find this unity in himself, in a 
personal equation, rather than in any political doctrine or 
established creed. For the danger to the artist in all formalised 
systems of belief is that they flatter the intellect at the expense 
of the heart, and that intuitions which may start as perfectly 
genuine emotional responses end nearly always as the coldest 
of rationalisations. It is then a short step from art which is 
also good propaganda to propaganda which is very bad art. 
Mr. MacNeice, at present, seems in no danger of losing himself 
in that direction, and it is to be hoped that his fastidiousness 
of language and his remarkable particularisation of vision 
will continue to be employed in the search for ; 


- 


“ . . . further syntheses to which 
As you have perhaps, people at last attain 
And find that they are rich and breathing gold.” 


I. M. Parsons. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


ITS CONSTITUTION, CHARACTER AND CALL 


The Papers read at the 22nd Modern Churchmen’s Conference 
were published on October 1st in a Special Number of 


THE MODERN CHURCHMAN 


3s. 6d. net 
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Ir would be easy to ridicule both the substance and th 
0 


language of the two stories included in this book. The 
is stilted and remote from ordinary speech, and the na 


flexibility of thought is hidden beneath the awkwarg Moy 

ments of its glittering armour. Latinised and unfamiig 
words stand out as if exhibited more for their own sake thay 
for their contribution to a total meaning. The €Motio; 

keyed up to an inhuman pitch, arise from imaginary or ¢ - 
gerated sensations of the senses, five exotic luxuries, rather 
than from any intuition of the existence of other hy 

beings. The landscape is a nightmare of the imagination: 
the reader is reminded of the novels of ‘* Monk ” Lewis, Shelley 
and Mrs. Radcliffe. The familiar dream-material of romantic 
poetry appears ; the helpless struggles of the will, paralyseq 
yet conscious ; the leap from a tremendous height, and the 
body falling in the sunlight ; the struggle between the map 
and female elements in one person ; the victim turning, in one 
story, to an unattainable love, and in the other to unattainable 
Death, each striving neutralised by the attraction of its opposite, 

It is a familiar type of literature, the narrative which jy 
primarily the record of a sensibility, and the genre is neithe, 
worse nor better than others. Writers as diverse as Rilke, 
Poe and Claude Houghton have exploited it. In Mr, Barker 
hands it becomes an essay rather than a story. The book must 
be judged according to its quality and not its kind; and th 
character of its author, and his qualities as a writer, must be 
distinguished from the sensibility which he has chosen to 
portray. That sensibility is itself more common than we are 
willing to admit : the sense of frustration and unreality which 
strikes us when we realise the impassable barrier between our 
own existence and that of others, or when we stare into a 
mirror trying to find our essential selves, does not belong to 
the province of morbid psychology ; it is a normal experience 
which any practical view of life, from Christianity to dialectical 
materialism, takes into account and attempts to lead into 
accepted channels by relating it to some conviction of a funda. 
mental reality ; matter or God or people. Often we learn to 
dismiss the experience as ‘* an adolescent combination of the 
sentimental, the sensual, the sad.’ It is a merit of Mr, 
Barker’s style that it reminds us of the reality of the experience 
itself without invoking any of the philosophies which assimilate 
it, and it is an incidental merit of the style and sensibility 
combined that they produce some excellent descriptive pas- 
sages. There is a vivid description of Corfe Castle (pp. 175-176) 
and of the burning of the whale upon the Dorset coast (pp. 
284-285), and the descriptions merge into descriptions of a 
state of mind. The ruined castle glowering over the slate-roofed 
village becomes Insanity, the burning whale becomes a con- 
flagration of the mind. But this occasional symbolism does 
not grow into allegory, as it does in Kafka. In The Bacchant 
a seaplane booms over the landscape and becomes a reminder 
of doom and helplessness, but then it vanishes and does not 
reappear ; it is an incident, not part of an organic structure. 
The symbols stand out, towering above the story of the girl 
dying of consumption and of the boy battering his head 
against other people’s reality. 

** As sometimes into winter a day of such temperance as May 
will seem to have been transferred, so into the climate of my 
mind a quality of temperance, true native to Her, has been 
implanted. . . .” Fine writing is running away with itself 
and falsifying sense and sentiment by lapsing to a familiar 
pattern. To portray that too-lyrical sweetness without 
exhibiting it, and to show the conflict of diverse worlds of 
experience while comprehending them in imaginative unity is 
difficult. The thread of narrative interest is emphasised more 
in The Bacchant than in Documents of Death, but that emphasis 
only increases the divergence between the narrative, the 
symbolic, the fantastic and the purely rhetorical passages. 
The word “ seems ” too often bridges an uneasy transition 
from one world to another. If Mr. Barker can write col 
sistently, as he now writes intermittently, of two worlds at 
once and give to the world of the imagination the solidity of 
earth, and if he can bring men and women into his stories, not 
as alien mechanisms, but surcharged with a significance such 
as that which he gives to the Castle, he may become one of 
the most remarkable writers of our time. 

MicnArEt ROBERTS. 
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A remarkable novel which everyone should read, by one of the greatest 
English writers 


VICTORIA CROSS 


MARTHA BROWN M.P. 


A Girl of To-morrow 
Published April, 1935. 7/6. 

“Living in the thirtieth century, Martha Brown is 
typical of her times but brilliant as an individual.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. 

“Fantastic but brilliant: women will sigh over 
it and wish they were living in the century described.” 
—Northern Dispatch. 

“* Martha Brown M.P.” deals with a number of 
points worth consideration. A challenging book.” 
—Daily Mail. 

“A curious mixture of idealism and revolutionary 
moral standards. Amorous, glamorous and challeng- 
ing." —Edinburgh Evening News. 

““We recommend everyone to read ‘* Martha 
Brown M.P.’ ”—Daily Sketch. 

‘The ideas in ‘ Martha Brown M.P.’ are worthy 
of consideration. One may not agree with Victoria 
Cross, but she is always provocative.’’—Bristol 
Evening World. 

** Martha Brown’ est un beau theme qui devrait étre 
certainement traduit en francais. Une ceuvre remarq- 
able aussi original que charmant.”’—L’Eclaireur. 





THE FOLLOWING WAS 
BROADCAST 


from the Cape Town radio station on 
June 6th last 


“Martha Brown is a vital, laughing figure, 
and as you read you become quite attached to 
her. She seems so splendidly alive, and you 
must admire Victoria Cross’s skill in reproduc- 
ing so much vitality on paper. Amongst other 
things, she is a Reformer, and her great idea 
is to make Merrie England really merry. It 
was a fine idea, and Martha Brown was one 
of the few people who could be guaranteed to 
make it ‘ go.” Victoria Cross presents us with 
Martha Brown as a solution of all our diff- 
culties and perplexities—a woman with a 
splendid vitality and a fine sense of freedom 
and happiness: you will enjoy reading about 
her. There is zest about this book which is 
attractive.” 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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In 1585 Sir Richard Grenville was 
sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
complete the occupation of the 
newly founded colony which be- 
came Virginia, the most famous 
Tobacco growing state in the world. 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


The Royal Way. By André Malraux. 
Gilbert. (Methuen. 6d.) 
Idie Hands. By Edward Charles. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Moving Pageant. By L. A. Pavey. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
Events in the Early Life of Anthony Price. By 
Henderson. (Boriswood. 6s.) 
Yonder. By Ambrose South. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
Here are five books of fiction. Four of them are introspective, 
subjective ; the fifth is tke good old-fashioned type that no 
longer seems to appeal to cither readers or writers. It is 
characteristic that the four are also much interested in sex. 
Literature seems to have gone that way, definitely—towards 
individual introspection, away from objective descripticn ; 
and inevitably the result is an affirmation of scepticism and a 
criticism of what the mass believes. The novel used to be a 
synthesis. Now it is a process of disintegration. 

M. André Malraux’s book, The Royal Way, asks to be taken 
seriously, and if one does take it seriously one must be prepared 
for a long pause. Its subject matter and its analytical method 
combine to stiggest Conrad. Two explorers, a young and an 
old, are hacking a way through upper Cambodia in search of 
bas-reliefs from deserted temples along an ancient royal route 
from Angkor to the Menam river basin. Their adventures are 
exciting enough in themselves to have formed the basis of a 
very different kind of book that might have been written by 
G. A. Henty or Ballantyne; but M. Malraux has a curious 
indifference to action for action’s sake and is not even directly 
interested in character. Instead he lays the emphasis through- 
out on the peculiar significance action may have in relation 
to the brooding, introspective soul of a man who is mainly 
preoccupied with the frustration of life. Perken is a strange 
character who has come to be a power in the wilds of Siam and 
is now, a widower, at a point of life where death is sufficiently 
near the horizon to be a warning that his plans may never be 
fulfilled: while Claude, the other white of the party, is a 
young man who accepts, also, the challenge of death to life 
All that 


Translated by Stuart 


by I 
5. 


Philip 


and embraces adventure as the only proper reply. 
happens really happens inside these two, and in so far as they 


are abnormal the effect is weirdly nightmarish. But all is 
related even at that distance to reality, and the atmosphere 
of the jungle, impressively built up in a heavy, languorous prose, 
fits artistically into the scheme. Not all may enjoy it: 
nobody can fail to be impressed by it : but how remote it all 
is from the old traditional novel of the nineteenth century, and 
how remote from common faiths and common beliefs! It is a 
book, one might almost say, by a literary anarchist, likely 
to evoke as much wonderment as admiration. 

Yes—all that is Siam and Indo-China, but here, in Idle 
Hands, is a London novel which would have puzzled our 
grandfathers even more, the matter being so familiar. Hilary 
is an art critic, and he lives and loves in a highly personal 
and erratic way that exasperates and annoys so much that one 
is at a loss to know whether to praise the author's skill, and 
(on this assumption that the character is true to life) to be 
irritated by the younger generation ; or to be annoyed by the 
futility of so much endeavour wasted on inconsequentiality. 
But this is typical, again, of modern fiction, which refuses so 
passionately to take sides that it ends by taking what old 
traditions would call ** the wrong side.” Mr. Charles will not 
give his erratic characters the sound smacking they deserve ; 
he is, if anything, harder on the sensible ones—Hilary’s father, 
Bishop Holdsworth, for example, is presented without sym- 
pathy, and poor Miss Bowen, the secretary to Hilary’s art- 
paper, is a figure of pathetic absurdity. There is an idea behind 
the book, expressed in Hilary’s words : 

“Tf vou dény the need for aesthetic knowledge, then cither you 

must accept religion and ethical appreciation and ethical criteria : 
or we must be as animals only living in our bodily sensations. If 
you won't have a standard ... of beauty and_ ugliness, then 
you must have a standard of good and evil—-which is the less 
tolerant ?” 
And in the last line, Mary, Hilary’s long-suffering wife, 
cries, ‘** Why can’t we live as animals and be free, free, free 7” 
But as it isnt clearly demonstrated by the action one feels 
that it is just another teasing idea cerebrated before being 
felt, i.¢., not artistically worked out in novel form, 

This method of cerebrating fiction is nicely employed by 
Mr. L. A. Pavey in a number of his short stories. Take 


Nikaldon, a story of a dilletante who wanders Over Eur 
rejoicing in the pose of the artist frustrated by industrialism, 
He is the greatest of all writers, he feels, but he has Written 
nothing. He meets a genuine writer who takes him a. 
on his yacht, studies him as “ copy,” and reproduces him 
Nikaldon reads this novel and seeing himself for the first tine 
as he really is becomes cured. He ends as a Shopkeeper’s 
assistant. The idea is good, but it has not been held lon 
enough to sink into the region of the emotions. Why should 
it, one might ask? No reason on earth why it should, one 
replies, except that if it had one would have felt it more deeply 
Friends of Old Henry, on the other hand, is a warm, human, 
lovable story about a group of old men who talk of old Henry. 
their friend, who is bullied by his daughter-in-law, There is 
no ingenious idea, here, but there is feeling, and Mr. Payey 
shows himself a true artist when he is working like this 
out of his emotions. 

But modern writers do not seem to be able to distinguish 
between these two methods. They think they are putting 
themselves at the centre of their story because they analyse 
their characters from the inside, where an older writer described 
from the outside. In fact they are at the centre but they haye 
not identified themselves utterly with their characters gt 
the centre, because they insist on retaining their own personal 
consciousness all the time in order to analyse. And the result 
is that it is the author's personality which speaks and not 
the character. That is very well seen in Mr. Pavey’s story 
Home Town. ‘* His mind reverted to the days of his youth ti, 
“she thought back to the days of her courtship "—you 
just don’t believe it because you know you are overhearing 
Mr. Pavey, not overhearing the character. 

Mr. Henderson’s Events in the Early Life of Anthony Price 
is a first novel by a writer who can, it is clear, feel a character 
but who is also in grave danger of succumbing to this preference 
for dissection in cerebro. 

* The floating population of such rooms is made up of people the 
radius of whose lives is the factory, the pawnshop, and the pub, 
the latter being a social centre equivalent to the Piccadilly Club of 
more prosperous people. It is true that the pub does not afford ..,” 
and so on. How strange this sounds in a period which mocks 
ac Thackeray for his personal comment—* intruding his 
broken nose and his myopic spectacles” into the emotions of 
his people, as Mr. Ford Madox Ford once put it. You never 
quite know with Mr. Henderson whether you are living as his 
character, or living as Mr. Henderson. Here is one sentence 
in which, for the first part, one is thinking as Anthony Price 
at school, and in the second part thinking as Mr. Henderson 
out of it: 

* Anthony was left with the vague impression that sex was some. 

thing to be heartily ashamed of and avoided like the plague—for, 
of course, there could be no question of a frank discussion of its 
problems in a ‘ clean’ English school.” 
The external criticism of those inverted commas _ breaks 
the mood at once, the comment being clearly out of character 
at that stage. Apart, however, from these lapses, Mr 
Henderson has written a novel in which there is a good deal 
of human sympathy and which shows that he has the gift of 
projecting living people with vividness, especially young folk. 
He is not yet sure of his touch; the emphasis here is too 
heavy, there too light ; the selection fumbling. 

With Yonder, by Miss Ambrose South, we are in the 1850s, 
both as to matter and method. The scene is South Africa and 
the method is pre-Meredith. There is no analysis here in the 
modern sense, and we are back in a world where all things were 
well-arranged and authors shared in the common acceptance 
of traditional morality. It is a gently moving book that gives 
to the lives of quiet people the tribute of interest that modem 
literature generally withholds. In Jan van Sluyskin, the 
Laughing Auctioneer of Capetown, and his wife and children, 
we mect witha simply drawn type of the family man who rarely 
receives more than a walk-on part in fiction, or serves as moft 
than a background to various degrees of abnormality. On¢ 
wonders if so uneventful a book will please many readers; 
and one also wonders a little if, as Hardy said, a story-tellet 
should halt the wedding-guest unless he has a more exciting 
yarn to tell. One may none the less congratulate Miss South 
on her effort to bring art and life into the one room. 
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THE LETTERS OF 


CHARLES AND 


MARY LAMB 


edited by E. V. LUCAS 


First complete edition, 


in three demy 8vo 


volumes, each with gravure frontispiece ; 
indexed by Vernon Rendall. 


60s. net complete 


PuBLISHED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


J. M, DENT & 





Sons, Ltp. 






PLATO’$ THOUGHT 


by G. M. A. GRUBE 


For all who read Plato, in translations 
or in the original. The Theory of Ideas, 
Pleasure, Eros, the Soul, the Gods, Art, 
Education and Statecraft are the eight 
cardinal points whose origin and develop- 


ment are discussed. 





12s, 6d. net 







WHEN JUSTICE 


FALTERED 


by RICHARD S. LAMBERT 


A study of nine peculiar murder trials, 
by the editor of The Listener. “ Mr. 
Lambert has a delightful narrative gift 
and is able with complete economy of 


language to build 


up a convincing 


picture.”—Daily Telegraph. With 8 


Plates, 


DIVORCE 





by E. S. P. HAYNES 





10s. 6d. net 


AND ITS PROBLEMS 


and, 


DEREK WALKER SMITH 


“Its brevity and lucidity, coupled with 


the conscientiousness 


with which this 


dificult subject is treated, should make 


it a standard work.” 


The Observer. 








Fitson YounG in 
6s. net 





CHRONICLES OF 


BARABBAS 


by GEORGE H. DORAN 


Reminiscences of fifty years in an 
American publishing office—1884-1934. 
Mr. Doran describes his literary contacts 


with the famous on 
Atlantic. 





both sides of the 
os. net 








“ Evening Standard ” Book of the Month for 


October, and a Book Society recommendation: 


ODD JOHN 


by OLAF STAPLEDON 


7s. 6d. net 









36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 






















Consult your 
Stockbroker or 
Bank Manager 


This advertisement tells you certain facts about 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates. Your Stocke 
broker or Bank Manager will verify these facts for 
you and advise you. 


fe] Every British Empire Fixed Trust Certificate you 
buy is a definite holding in the 25 leading British 
companies shown (not merely an interest in a Trust). Your 
money is invested in these companies in the proportion 
indicated. 
The combined net assets of these companies exceed 
£350,000,000, with free reserves of more than 
£,50,000,000. £1,000 invested in these companies in 1924 
would now be worth £1,460. 
The annual cash income derived from these com- 
panies during the past ten years shows a yield on the 
investment of approximately 5%. 
| The Managers undertake to repurchase British Empire 
Fixed Trust Certificates at any time at the current 
Stock Exchange price of the constituent shares. 
Your capital and dividends remain in the hands of the 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
CUMPANY LTD., which pays dividends direct to investors 
twice a year without extra charge. 
6 The yield, based on dividends paid by the companies 
listed below, during the past year, including Share 
Bonuses only up to 10%, was 


AY /o 


SERIES ‘AX’ 
Associated Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufac. Lid. . 23% 
Manufacturers Ltd. . - 44% Commercial Bank of Aus- 


Bank o! England . e 3% tralia Ltd. . P « 24% 
British Match Corp. Ltd. . 3}% Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. . - &% 
J. & P. Coats Lid. . 2 33% The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. . 14% Canada . A 4 - 51% 
General Electric Co. Ltd. . 23% Calcutta Electric Supply 
Harrisons & Crosfield Lid. . 6}°% Corporation Lid. . - 63% 
Imperial Airways Ltd. - 41% A. Guinness, Son & Co. Ltd. 63% 
Imp. Chemical Industries Ltd. 34° Bank of New Zealand . « 23% 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Johannesburg Consolidated 
Britain & Ireland) Ltd. . 63% Investment Co. Ltd. - 32% 
Marks & Spencer Ltd.. e 53% South African Breweries Ltd. 44% 
Patons & Baldwins Ltd. e 232% Victoria Falls and Transvaal 
Prudential Assur. Co. Ltd. . 33% Power Co. Ltd. ‘ « 38% 


Tate & Lyle Ltd. . e 48% Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. . 3% 






















can be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or 
Bank. Sums of £16 and upwards can be invested. 
For further literature apply to 
FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. 
160 PICCADILLY - LONDON : W.1 
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In 1933-4 the Riley Nine with Pre-selecta- 
gear Transmission cost £325, To-day you 


can own this NEW Riley Nine for £269 








\ 
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(eilery'Nine 


Tochange gear your hands 
need never leave the wheel. 
Pre. - selectagear literally 
Bives finger-tip control! 











RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY 








Beano 


PRY: BP B. 


quickly and safely 
' ends the discomfort 
and danger of a 
cold in the head 



















First thing every morning put a drop 
ll of ‘Vapex’ on your handkerchief Il 
and breathe the germicidal vapour 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTO 
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Most good hosiers sell socks by Two 
Steeples. Made ot St. Wolstan 
Wool, the highest grade botany | : 
obtainable, the range includes many 
varied weights and patterns to meet 
individual requirements for both 
town and country wear. ' 





The No. 83 sock is recommended 
as particularly suitable for general 
occasions. [his number is made in 
thirty handsome ingrain shades, in | 
all sizes from 83” to 12”, 4/6 per | 
pair. 


Cio Steeplos!la85 Socks 


We invite inquiries for booklet of patterns. 
Dept. 53, Two Steeples Ltd., Wigston, 


Leicestershire. | 
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Current Travel News 


yEDITERRANEAN 






REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON TO 


ALGIERS, 
VILLEFRANCHE (NICE) 
& GENOA 


HOLIDAYS OF VARYING DURATION BY 
LUXURIOUS MAIL SHIPS BOUND FOR 


EGYPT CEYLON 
STRAITS AND 
NETHERLAND INDIES 


67 DAYS ROUND VOYAGE TO 
JAVA (WIT SHIP) CHANGE OF 


1st CLASS £150. 


APPLY: D. H. DRAKEFORD, GENERAL 
PASSENGER AGENT FOR GT, we a 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, _ S.W.1; 
CITY PASSENGER AGENCY. KELLER, 
BRYANT & CO., 9-13 eee. 
BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 3 
OR TRAVEL AGENTS. 


NEDERLAND LINE 


TAKE YOUR 
CAR ABROAD! 


AUTOCHEQUES— 


Provide in 15 Countries: 

1. CHANNEL TRANSPORT 
. CUSTOMS PAPERS 

. HOTELS & TIPS 

4. MEALS 

5. GARAGE 


COST UNDER 
{1 PER DAY! 


Choose or 
route as you wish. 
Hotels everywhere! 
No bargaining. Cheaper than vou 
can possibly do it yourself. Can 
you imagine a more enjoyable 
holiday? Get Brochure “ E.” 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD.., 
Piccadilly House, 
33 Regent Street, S.W. 1 


(facing Piccadilly Circus). 











wh 


Go as you please. 
change your 


Autocheque 


’"Phone: Regent 2142. 














Winter Sunshine 


Most of us have seen books written to 
prove how Europe can be explored at the 
cost of a proverbial ten-pound note or a 
round-the-world voyage on an_ equally 
incredible sum. While such volumes often 
provide entertainment, they rarely, if ever, 
induce us to put the challenge to the test 
because we realise that certain definite 
hardchips are bound to be imposed upon 
anyone who dares to emulate the authors 
in question. The same thing applies to a 
great number of so-called inexpensive 
‘inclusive tours ”’ offered to the public by 
various travel interests. Many who suc- 
cumb to the temptation have cause to 
regret joining such tours almost from the 
start. 


2 * * 


It is with confidence based on a knowledge 
of the tour in question as well as on the 
ability of Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son to 
conduct it efficiently that one recommends 
the Tour of India which this agency is 
arranging for the winter season. It is 
reasonable to suppose that anyone having 
the ten weeks necessary to undertake this 
tour during the winter months will not 
complain at spending £162 5s. for a return 
sea passage to India and a month's tour 
of the sub-continent, during which several 
thousands of miles on land will be covered. 
Messrs. Cook’s Tour of India will inchide 
visits to most points of interest lying 


between Bombay and the North-West 
Frontier. More specifically they will be 
as follows: Mount Abu, the noted hill 


station of Rajputana; the fairyland lakes 
and temples of that enchanting Rajput 
stronghold, Udaipur; the beautiful palace 
at the deserted city of Amber, which 
miraculously escaped destruction at the 
hands of one of the Moghul Emperors : 
the adjacent and progressive city of 
Jaipur ; the picturesque old, and the much- 
criticised new, Delhi; the modern wool- 
manufacturing town of Cawnpore 
beside its Mutiny ruins; the Lucknow 
Residency of Siege fame ; the conglomera- 
tion of temples and burning ghats along 
the Ganges river bank at Benares; the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar; Lahore fort 
and its exquisite Shalimar Gardens, where 
the great Shah Jahan, builder of the famous 
Taj Mahal at Agra, found rare moments of 
peace ; the gory Khyber Pass and the cosmo- 
politan (and sometimes dangerous) Pesha- 
war city ; the Himalayan Range as viewed 
from Darjeeling; the ethereal ‘ Taj” 
itself and the near-by dead city of Fatehpur 
Sikri, erected by Akbar the Great in 
thanksgiving for the birth of a son which 
happened there ; and finally those two fas- 
cinating cities of the Empire, Calcutta and 
Bombay. The fare quoted applies only 
when two people are travelling together 
and provides for tourist-class passage, 
first-class travel in India, first-class accom- 
modation, all meals, conveyance of luggage, 
sightseeing, guides and the indispensable 
native servant. Further particulars will 
be found in the company’s booklet entitled 
‘** Winter Sunshine Overseas.” 


close 


* * * 


ground which has 
with the winter 


Ancther — holiday 
always been popular 
sunshine-seeker is South Africa, which 
offers both perfect climate and _ perfect 
scenery. <A tour of this Dominion can be 
undertaken, if necessary, in less time than 
one of India, and to some people this will 
be an advantage. Messrs. Dean and 
Dawson have published a booklet in con- 
junction with their South African agents 
detailing a special inclusive tour which will 
occupy only 53 days from London back to 
London and out of which 17 days may be 
spent ashore. This holiday need cost no 
more than £53 if one’s pocket has to be 
taken into account. For that sum one 






Greece 
Holy Land 
Egypt 


East & South 
Africa 


South 
America 


West Indies 
New York 


A splendid winter cruise on 


seven sunny seas visiting 23 
ports in 4 cont inents by the 
22,000 ton “‘Dreamship of 
Cruises.” 


EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA 


Large airy staterooms, Pompeiian swimming 
pool (and an outdoor pool), gymnasium, ball- 
room, ete. The itinerary of this dehghtful 
> includes NAPLES, ATHENS, HAIFA, 
MOMBASA, ZANZIBAR, ' DAR Es- 
SALAAM, LOURENCO MARQUES, CAPE- 
TOWN, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, 





TRINIDAD, JAMAICA, NEW YORK, ete. 

First Class Only. Limited Membership. 

From Monaco, Feb. 8, 1936. Minimum Rate, 

265 G Including Standard Shore 
Excursions. 


Write for further particulars. 


WORLDS CREATEST 
* TRAVEL SYSTEM 





62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
S.W.1. 103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 














SOUTH 
* AFRICA 


THIS WINTER 
THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 
* EXCEPTIONAL 
INCLUSIVE TOURS 
FROM £1 PER DAY 
* 53 DAYS FOR £53 


England back to England, return 
passages, hotels, meals, drives, 
transfers, etc. 


This is but one of the many win‘er 
sunshine tours contained in ir 
NEW PROGRAMME 


* * TOURS IN S. AFRICA,” 


ne for @ copy. 


Write, call or "phe 


DEAN & DAWSON, Litd., 


81 PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Gros. 2873), and Branches. 
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Cruse 


Arandora 
Star 


| THE WORLD'S 
MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 





Naples, Alexan- 
dria, affa, 
Cyprus, Port 
Said, Haifa, 
Beyrout, Rhodes, 
Malta, Algiers, 
Lisbon (for 
Estoril) 

ANNUAL XMAS 
CRUISE. 
Madeira, Gambia 
(Bathurst), 
Sierra Leone 
(Freetown), 
Teneriffe, Santa 


Cruz de la Palma. 





Special Winter Holiday Cruise to 





LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 22 


75 Davs from 153° Guineas 


to MADEIRA, MIAMI for PALM BEACH, 
Florida, HAVANA, PANAMA, SAN FRAN- 
CiscO, LOS ANGELES (for Hollywood and 
Pasadena), MAZATLAN (for Mexico City), 
MANZANILLA, ACAPULCO, SAN JOSE (for 
Guatemala), LA LIBERTAD (for San Salva- 
dor), CURACAO, TENERIFFE. 

Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 

STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to— 






3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
(Whitchail 2266.) 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 

Bradford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 





C.F.H.54 a 





MADEIRA 


Only 314 days from England. 
bathing all the year round. 
sunny, yet never toc hot. Excellent hotels 10/- 
to 30/- daily inclusive. Casino. Golf. Tennis. 
Squash. Big Game Fishing. British Country 
Club for visitors and residents. £ worth 20/-. 
Two-thirds cost of living in England. No income 
tax. No horse power tax for cars. Domestic service 
good and cheap. Housebold effects enter duty 
free. Well-appointed, modern furnished houses 
with lovely gardens, to let and for sale. Rents 
10 to 100 gns. monthly. 

For ali information and bookings apply: 

DIRECTOR, 


MADEIRA TRAVEL BUREAU LTD., 


Sun and sea 
Always warm and 
















Doriland House, 14 Lower Regent Street, 
London, S.W. 1. TEL.: Whi. 6387 
STOPS TRAVEL 


SICKNESS by 
SEA, AIR and 
TRAIN, 





Current Travel 
News 


(continued) 


is offered return tourist-class passage, 
accommodation at good hotels, full meals, 
a 10-days’ tour by motor coach, a motor 
drive to Cape-Point and transfers between 
steamer and hotel. Second-class sea pas- 
sage would increase the cost of the holiday 
to £84 and first-class to £117. The coach 
tour will cover 1,000 miles and visit 
Caledon, Mossel Bay, George, Wilderness, 
Knysa, Keurbooms River, Plettenburg Bay, 
Prince Alfred’s Pass, Cango Caves, Oudts- 
hoorn, Ladismith (Cape Province), Tradouw 
Pass, Montagu Pass, and soon. Madeira will 
be called at en route. Visitors wishing to 
make a shorter or a longer stay in South 
Africa will find a whole range of alternative 
tours in the booklet referred to. It may be 
obtained from any of this agency’s numerous 
offices, 


x * a 
Jamaica is another claimant to the 
attention of the individual anxious to 


escape the British winter. It has every- 
thing to offer as a natural health resort ; 
namely, salubrious all-year-round climate, 
magnificent scenery, many miles of good 
motor roads, excellent sea bathing, mineral 
spring baths, facilities for most outdoor 
sports and a wealth of tropical fruit and 
flowers. It can be reached on a direct 
voyage of 14 days. Kingston, its capital, 
is a thoroughly up-to-date and pleasant 
city in which to live. Messrs. Fyffes’ Line 
are again arranging ‘‘ Round Voyages ”’ to 
Jamaica by regular fortnightly sailings 
from Avonmouth at the inclusive cost of 
£55, which includes first-class fare and a 
5-days’ stay at the Myrtle Bank Hotel at 
Kingston. An illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the amenities offered by Jamaica is 
available from the company’s address at 
31 Bow Street, W.C.2. 


* * * 


As a fourth alternative—the final one 
which space this month will allow—why 





JAMAICA 
FYFFES LINE 


Regular sailings from Avon- 
mouth Docks, Bristol (with 
occasional calls at Bermuda), 








Return fare ... os ae 
32 days Round Voyage 
(including 5 days at Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, Kingston) ‘£55 








wooed 


FIRST CLASS ONLY, 

ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, 

Full information from: 
ELDERS & FYFFES, LTp. 
31 BOW STREET, W.C.2. ” 
City Agency: 7 Camomile Street E.C. 3: 


West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, §.W_]. 
or the usual Agents, : 
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not a villa for the winter in Madeira ? 
The Madeira Travel Bureau in London, 
realising how inconvenient it is to choose 
winter quarters abroad suitable for renting, 
has now placed itself in a position to help 
inquirers. A list of houses on the island, 
for sale or to let, is now obtainable from 
its offices (14 Regent Street, W.1). An 
analysis of it shows that it is possible 
to hire a bungalow comprising two bed- 
rooms, sitting room, kitchen, bathroom, 
with hot and cold water, verandah 
and small garden for 10 guineas per 
month, including use of linen and plate. 
Servants are plentiful: a Portuguese 
man cook is paid usually £4 a month, a 
woman £2 a month, other servants costing 
about £2 a month, except gardeners who 
receive 2s. to 3s. per day. The voyage 
to the island occupies 3} days and mail 
steamships from this country call there 
several times weekly. The fares vary 
according to the vessel chosen and are as 
follows: Ist class return from £17 to £36 














s.S. CITY OF EXETER 
from London DEC. 14, 1835 


s.S. CITY OF NAGPUR 
from London JAN. 11, 1936 


Calling at 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL AND 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


Fare includes residence on board at all 
ports of call. 


Steamers specially designed, constructed 
and equipped for service in southern 
latitudes. No inside rooms. Spacious 


decks and public apartments. 
Perfect service and irreproach- 
able cuisine. 






For full particulars apply— 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 


or Local Agents. 


London, E.C.3. 








and 2nd class from £15 to £20. 
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YOU WANT SUNSHINE... 


A tour of the Steamship offices 
or offices of other Transport 
Companies is one way of col- 
lecting data for your Winter 


flight towards the sun. The 
time-saving way is to go 
straight to Cook's. There you 


will find information about all 
cruises, steamship routes, and 
rail or air travel. 





COOKS 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


and Branches. 


THE BASIS OF ALL THAT IS BEST IN TRAVEL 


? GO TO 


You make your choice (aided 
by Cook's long experience), 
and you can book there and 
then. No fee is charged for 
all this service. 

Some very attractive suggestions 
for a Winter Holiday overseas 
will be found in our Winter 
Sunshine programme No. 93. 
Free from any office. 
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travel | 
Cruising in the Arctic 


“We have won our laurels after all! We have landed in 

; 2 almost at its most northern extremity, and the little 
Spitsberge! ; Scephee ae 7 a Saree 
‘Foam’ has sailed to w ithin 630 miles of the Pole, that is to say, 
rcithin 100 miles as far north as any ship has succeeded in 
gating.” —* Letters from High Latitudes,’ by Lord Dufferin, 
1856. 
So wrote Lord Dufferin in the 1850's, in his delightful 
gecount of a yachting cruise to Arctic waters. It was not 
until the year 1871—Sir Martin Conway mentions in No 
Man’s Land, a History of Spitsbergen— that tourists were for 
the first time taken to Spitsbergen (Svalbard) by a small 
Hammerfest steamer. 

And now, once a year, in the 1930's, at the appropriate 
season, Polar ice and weather permitting, the Royal Mail Lines 
gend one of their cruising liners to the Arctic. The prospect of 
reaching a point so near to the Pole offers a new stimulus to 
those jaded travellers who, as a result of the increasing 
popularity of cruising in the past ten years, find few fresh fields 
to explore. This year R.M.S. * Atlantis’ visited Iceland, 
Spitsbergen, North Cape, Hammerfest and Tromso, all (with 
the tip of Iceland) within the Arctie cirele. ‘Trondheim, the 
Norwegian Fjords, Lyngen, Merok and Bergen were included— 
the dessert to the Arctic feast, and possibly after Spitsbergen 
an anti-climax. 

Iceland, the first call, seems comparatively near to the 
British Isles, with which it is geologically connected—rising 
as it does out of the same submarine mountain ridge in the 
North Atlantic. With its frost and fire, the grandeur of its 
scenery, and the simple frankness of its unspoiled inhabitants, 
Iceland is well worth a visit. 

Soon after crossing the Arctic Circle, which was observed on 
the ‘ Atlantis ’ by fitting ceremonial, the awe-inspiring glaciers 
of Jan Mayen island were slowly passed between 9 and 11 p.m. 
in broad daylight. This desolate territory in the Greenland 
Sea, usually enveloped in fog and for many months of the 
year surrounded by ice, has been the scene of many tragic 
happenings. Its principal attraction to seventeenth-century 
adventurers was its whale fishery. For blubber and whalebone 
men were prepared to submit to incredible hardship and 
danger. The blubber was rendered down to produce train- 
oil, largely for use as an illuminant. But train-oil also formed 
the staple constituent of the soap used in Stuart times, and 
the discovery of Jan Mayen Island and Spitsbergen increased 
greatly the supply of good soap, and gave an impetus to 
the growing fashion of fine Jaces and linen so prominent in the 
picturesque costume of the period. 

The most northerly point reached by the ‘ Atlantis’ was 
Magdalena Bay, in which Barents cast anchor in June, 1596, 
the year of the discovery of Spitsbergen. He named the land 
“ Spitsbergen” as it ** consisted only of mountains and pointed 
hills.” Conway states that Spitsbergen is the only correct 
spelling : Spitzbergen being a relatively modern blunder. The 
name is Dutch, not German, and the second * s”’ asserts and 
commemorates the nationality of the discoverer. 

Among the icebergs, which from time to time crack with the 
noise of thunder, the liner cruised in the majestic Spitsbergen 
Bays—Magdalena Bay, Cross Bay, King’s Bay, Sassen Bay, 
Advent Bay and Green Harbour, names for ever associated 
with the early whalers and the great explorers, many of whom 
were destined never to return to their bases there. The presence 
of a modern liner in such surroundings seemed more than a 
trifle incongruous. ‘The mountain peaks and the glaciers filling 
every valley create an impression of supreme desolation which 
is only relieved by the appearance of certain birds, amongst 
which the fulmar and little auk and guillemot are prom- 
ment, Little flowering mosses on the shore struggle for 

life in the desolate soil. In landing on a primitive structure of 
planks in King’s Bay, one comes upon the derelict hangar of the 
‘Italia "—the ill-fated airship of the Nobile Expedition. Bits of 
Tope and equipment lie about, and in the background is a dis- 
used coal mine onee worked by Norwegians. Nearby, looking 
out upon the Cambridge-blue icebergs stands a rough-hewn 
memorial stone, bearing the names of Amundsen, Ellsworth 
and other Polar adventurers who used King’s Bay as 
their base, and who sacrificed their lives to science and 
exploration. 

In Advent Bay we came up with the tiny M/S * Polar’ 
of Tromso, which is co-operating in the work of the Oxford 
University Arctic Expedition 1935 36. The expedition left 
England in July to spend fourteen months on the unknown coast 
of the barren ice-clad North East Land. It is probably the 
youngest expedition which has ever wintered in the Arctic, 
the average age of the members being 23. 


Advent Bay, formerly the scene of bitter struggles between 
Dutch and English Whalers, has now a primitive coal-mining 
settlement of 320 inhabitants, the majority being Norwegians. 
There is a communal kitchen, and the village of wooden houses 
claims to possess the most northerly church in the world. 
Here forty huskies are kennelled for sledge-work in the long 
Arctic winter, and life is very hard. 

The extension of pleasure cruises to the north into summer 
holidays on land in the Arctic was suggested as feasible by 
Professor Debenham, at the recent Norwich meeting of the 
British Association. ‘* It was,” he thought, “ not too wild a 
forecast to say that in time to come there might be a Brighton 
of Spitsbergen,” as “‘ many, though not all, of the diseases 
contracted in temperate climates could be cured by residence 
in the Polar regions.” 

Attempts to colonise Spitsbergen (Norwegian since 1925, 
—hence the name “ Svalbard ”’—and formerly No Man’s 
Jand) in the past have been many. In 1617 the Czar of 
Russia granted a licence to an English company * for certaine 
of his subjects called Lappes, a people lyveinge in a very cold 
clymate and a barren soyle,” to be sent with some Englishmen 
to settle in Spitsbergen. But nothing came of this. Large 
rewards were offered elsewhere to those who would accept 
them, but there was no response. Then between 1625 and 
1630 the Company secured a number of condemned prisoners, 
who were promised a reprieve on condition that they should 
spend a whole year in Spitsbergen. They were shipped 
there, but when the day came for them to be left behind, they 
begged to be taken home and hanged “rather than stay 
on those desolate shores.” 

The first view of the Midnight Sun, the sight of an iceberg 
the size of a cathedral off Bear Island, the return to Europe 
and landing at North Cape and Hammerfest, the most northerly 
town in Europe, contact with groups of Lapps in their natural 
setting, all added interest to the journey. Those who have 
cruised before know how excellently well the great shipping 
companies accommodate their passengers, and the Royal 
Mail Lines are no exception to this rule. This voyage lasted 
nineteen days, and is well worth undertaking, at least once 
in a lifetime. Indeed, this was the sixth visit to Spitsbergen 
which one passenger had made in cruising liners—so health- 
giving and full of interest had he found the experience. For 
about £60 one may do it any summer,—* Polar ice and 
weather permitting.” E. D. W. C. 











... simple 
additions 


The exchange adds five shillings to every 
pound you take to Australia during a 
winter holiday. Added inducements are 
the trip and summer in an unspoiled resort, 
the sum total of which need cost no more 
than 15/- a day. 

Australian National Travel Association, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London 
(or the nearest travel office) will gladly 
explain if you ask. 
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The October. Periodicals 


Tuer Nineteenth Century gives prominence to a well-informed 
article on “* The Memel Problem * by Sir Alexander Lawrence, 
who maintains that the Lithuanian Government has treated 
the Memel Germans most unfairly and has indirectly violated 
their constitution. An instructive account of ‘* Theodore II 
and the Beginning of Modern Abyssinia” is given by Mr. 
G. F. H. Berkeley. The Italian case is presented temperately 
by Mr. Hutton and with bias by Mr. Villari, while the editor, 
Sir Arnold Wilson, records a recent interview with Signor 
Mussolini, who expressed his determination to secure “ all the 
regions which Menelek and his predecessors had conquered, 
mere colonies of predatory warriors.” Dr. Malcolm Burr 
describes the successful planting of Russian exiles’ colonies 
in Paraguay—the one country, it seems, in which they are 
really welcome. Lord Strabolgi reviews ‘* The Political 
Scene ” in a very cautiousmood. Mr. T. Kerr Ritchie, appar- 
ently a Canadian, takes a most gloomy view of the situation 
in Canada which, he thinks, is over-governed, under-populated 
and subject to the control of short-sighted monopolists who 
waste her resources. 

Mr. Charles Morgan, who was chosen by George Mcore to 
be his biographer but has had to give up the task, prints 
in the Fortnightly the first part of an ‘* Epitaph on George 
Moore” which is at once shrewd and sympathetic. That 
queer dual personality which one has always perceived in 
Moore appears to Mr. Morgan as a conflict between the 
mature man and ‘the embarrassing spectre of his own 
youth.” Such an “ Epitaph” reconciles us to the loss of the 
biography. Sir Edward Grigg, discussing ** The Empire and 
the League,” implores the League not * to bind the nations 
to ensure peace and justice by making war.” Mr. Hugh 
Molson, in a notable article on * Unemployment and the 
Distressed Areas,”’ proposes to pension off as many redundant 
workers as possible at the age of sixty-three or sixty-four, 
supplementing the small pension by allowances. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Aberdeen gives some charming 
reminiscences of Gladstone in the Contemporary Review. 
She first met him when she was a child of eleven, she married 
a young friend of his, and it was to their house at Dollis Hill 
that Gladstone after 1880 used to repair for the week-end. 
Lady Aberdeen says of Mrs. Gladstone that ‘* few people 
realised her remarkable ability and real knowledge of affairs,” 
for she took care to hide her interest in politics. Major Polson 
Newman surveys * Anglo-Russian Relations * and pleads for 
a better understanding with Moscow. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lancelot Lawton pleads for ‘** The Ukrainian Nation,” 
downtrodden, so he thinks, by Russian and Pole alike. Pro- 
fessor Bentwich’s account of ** Day in the Plain of Esdraelon ” 
illustrates the remarkable economic progress of Palestine, in 
which German Jewish exiles are playing their part. 

Blackwood’s, which always has something novel in the 
way of travel-sketches, prints one this month relating to the 
dreary corner of British Somaliland near Zeila, which has been 
tentatively offered to Abyssinia as a make-weight in peace 
negotiations. Major H. Rayne, the author of the sketch, 
describes a deserted city which he found there and which, 
he thinks, was once an entrepét of the Abyssinian slave 
trade. 

The Scottish Bookman, a new sixpenny monthly (Edinburgh : 
Scottish Contacts Service), promises well in that it is more 
eoherent and less bitter than some recent exponents of 
Scottish Nationalism. A serious article on the universities, 
some fiction and a whimsical satire in verse by James Bridie 
are given, together with a good deal of criticism. Miss Cecile 
Walton’s ‘ Renascence in Scotland Today” shows real know- 
ledge of pre-War conditions, when the connexion between 
Scottish artists and the Continent was close and vital, and a 
great Scottish architect was better known in Vienna than in 
his native Glasgow. It is a pity that that connexion, sundered 
by the War, has not been revived. 

In the National Review Professor F. W. Foerster, a German 
exile, finds ‘* The Genesis of the European Crisis * in Great 
Britain’s eagerness to welcome Germany, through Stresemann, 
back into the fold—a policy which, he says, was misinterpreted 
in Germany as a concession to the militarists. It seems to us a 
very mischievous and utterly mistaken argument; no 
British Government could have maintained indefinitely the 
anti-German attitude of Poincaré or Clemenceau. Mr. J. S. 
Hecht’s article on * Sociology and Economic Nationalism ” 
defends the doctrines that have cut down world trade to a 
third of its pre-War dimensions. 

The two most interesting contributions to The Aryan Path 
are “ Reinearnaton in the West: The Need for Belief,” by 
the American poet, Mr. John Gould Fletcher, and an article by 
Mr. V-R. Ramachandra Dikshitar on the effect of the East 
India Company and early missionaries on religion in India. 
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Finance 
The Half-Year’s Revenue 


OxeE half of the current fiscal year of the nation }, 
passed and the National Accounts for that period - 
ground for considerable encouragement so far =e 
Revenue is concerned, though there is also cause for 4 
certain amount of anxiety with regard to the expendity j 

On the revenue side of the accounts the Position ra 
be briefly stated. The Chancellor of the Exche > 
budgeted for an increase for the entire year of =. 
£18,000,000 ; he has already secured for the first halt 
of the year an increase of £13,000,000, with a yery 200d 
promise—wars and strikes always excepted—of further 
expansion during the final six months. The followin 
table compares the actual increase or decrease achieved 
in the various departments of revenue for the past 


su six 
months with the original Budget estimates : 


Estimated Actual 
Inc. or Dee. Ine. or Dee, 
Whole Year. Ist Half, 
£ £ 
Income Tax os -- -+3,623,000 -+ 1,812,000 
Surtax aes ee aie + 335,000 — 2,670,000 
Estate Duties aie -. 1,356,000 -}+ 6,420,000 
Stamps she sty Ar -+- 890,000 +- 560,000 
E.P.D. and Corp. Tax —-6§90,000 Soi 
and Tax,&c. .: ae +-30,000 — 20,000 
Customs .. ee -. +3,474,000 -+- 4,348,000 
Exciso sie Ne «» +1,750,000 +- 1,600,000 
Motor v. Duties .. ate -100,000 327,000 
P.O. Net .. ae te —400,000 — 1,550,000 
Crown Lands xo a + 10,000 + 20,000 
Sundry Loans... Sie — 472,000 + 146,231 
Miscellaneous a -. +10,845,000 +- 2,677,642 
-+- 18,029,000 + 13,016,873 


Revenve ExcerpinG Estimates. 

Quite the outstanding feature has been the remarkable 
growth in the Estate Duties. a circumstance due both 
to windfalls in the shape of millionaire estates and to 
the rise in the market value of securities on which the 
estates have been valued. Income ‘Tax figures, too, 
are quite up to expectations and little notice need be 
taken of the decline under the head of Surtax because 
the bulk of that revenue comes in during January and 
and it is quite probable that Mr. Chamberlain’s original 
estimate will be fulfilled. Customs and Excise also 
promise well, but as regards miscellaneous revenue 
it is impossible to tell what may be the final results 
because nothing very definite is known of the precise 
sources from which the receipts are derived. For the 
first half of the year the expenditure excceded the 
revenue by £59,447,000, whereas a year ago the deficit 
was £54,644,000. This deficit at the end of the six 
months, however, need give no cause for anxiety as it 
is in the final quarter of the year that the balance begins 
to appear on the right side. A year ago, for example, 
in spite of the deficit just mentioned, the year closed 
with’a final realised surplus of over £7,500,000. 

GrowTH IN EXPENDITURE, 

Any cause which may exist for anxiety with regard 
to the future arises out of the great increase in expenditure 
in the present year and the prospect of still further 
outlays in 1935-36. As regards the current year Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain originally estimated for an increase 
of about £25,000,000. To that, however, have already 
been added Supplementary Estimates running to about 
£10,000,000, thus making an anticipated increase for 
the whole year of £35,000,000. Up to date there is already 
an increase of just under £18,000,000, and there 
every prospect of further Supplementary Estimates. 
It will be seen, therefore, that there is a very great need 
for a continued expansion of the revenue during the 
second half of the year if there is to be a_ realised 
surplus. Fortunately, there is very fair reason to 
anticipate a continued expansion, always — provided 
that the confidence responsible for the improvement 
in. our home trade which has already taken place is not 
in any way checked either by international political 

(Continued on_pajye -530.) 
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Sir Halley Stewart Trust Lectures, 1935 
SIX FREE LECTURES 


Scientific Progress 


At the 


MEMORIAL HALL 
FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. (Ludgate Circus) 








TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS AT 6 p.m. 
Oc. 22 SIR JAMES JEANS, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Oct. 24 SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, ‘ 
-M., F.R.S. 
Oct. 29 PROF. E. V. APPLETON, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Oct. 31 PROF. E. MELLANBY, 
M.D., F.R.S. 
No. 5 PROF. J. B. S. HALDANE, 
F.R.S. 
Nov. PROF. JULIAN HUXLEY, 
M.A. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
For Free Reserved Seat Tickets apply * The Secretary, Sir Halley 


Gordon Square, W.C. *Phone: Museum 2271. 





Stewart Trust, 32 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, = 

£4,500,000 
£2,475,000 
£2,000,000 
£4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


—— PHILOSOPHY :- 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER : 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 


Addresses by The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel 

and Professor H. F. Hallett 
FREEDOM IN THE PRESS. DAY WORLD 
| ROFESSOR R. F. A, HOERNLE 
| SCIENCE AND THE EXPLANATION OF 

PHENOMENA PROFESSOR W. T. STACE 
GREAT THINKERS: (VI) DESCARTES 

PROFESSOR A. BOYCE GIBSON 


MORALITY AND THE RETRIBUTIVE EMOTIONS 
PHILIP LEON, M.A. 


THE PHYSICAL WORLD AND REALITY 


J. GOMBORROW, B.Sc. 
; TRUTH IN POETRY M. BODKIN 
, Institute Notes. Philosophical Survey. 


Paid up Capital ... 

Reserve Fund 

Currency Reserve 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 








New Books, 


Annual subscription 14s, 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 


net, post free 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE UNION 


Established 1837. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are Scentvne for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on applicatior 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, EC. &. 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W. 1. 
Evenings 8.45 (Weds. 6.20 and 9). 
GROUP THEATRE 
THE DANCE OF DEATH 
by W. H. Auden. 
Prices 1/4d. to 6’-. All 


LONDON, 





Near Victoria Station. 
Mats. Sat. 2.30. 
SEASON. 
SWEENEY AGONISTES. 
by T. S. Eliot. 
Vic. 0283. 


Bookable. ‘Unreserved 9d.) 











SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES | 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, “B. 4HAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full parti apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 

Hes PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
MERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROY an MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 

OREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmin ga, Manchester, Cardiff & Sout pthempte n 


culars 


Glasgow, 

















1 AN ULTRA-VIOLET UNIT 
FOR HOME USE. 


T is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine 

that produce the ‘anual. healthy skin, 
The Vi-Tan Home Unit is a compact, 
self-contained, portable unit of robust 
construction, completely enclosed and pro- 
tected by a neat oak cabinet. 
The lamp of fused quartz gives 99%, of 
its radiation in the Ultra-Violet Region. 
No special wiring is required—it can be 


plugged into any lamp socket or radiator 
connection and will run for 20 hours on 
one unit of electricity. 

For Alternating Current Only, 


V.ETAN 


4sk your usual supplier or write to:— 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD., WALLSEND-ON-TYNE. 


Makers of nappa theses Lamps to the Trade for over 25 years, 














PRICE £12:0:0 
OR EASY —— 


LONDON DEPOT THERMAL HOUSE, OLD PYE STREET, S.W.1. 











Where 
HEALTH is |- 
Regained pi 


Truly wonderful 
cures have been 
achieved at 
Stanboroughs, 
delightfully situated in its own 
beautifully wooded 60 acres 





Hundreds have found this 
Book the first step to Hea!th 
Regained. It describes in the 


The 
a Health Home 


park. restrained words of Medical 
Here you will find all the ad- Scientists The Stanboroughs’ 
vantages of a modern hydro’ proud successes in the fight 
with the most up-to-date against illness. Fully illus- 


equipment for combating ill- trated. Complete Tariff. Write 
ness, plus the amenities of a for a copy -FREE, Ask for 
first-class hotel. Booklet A. 





THE STANBOROUGHS 
HYDRO AND HEALTH HOM 


ee! E 
— —————| =s Watford (Telephone Watford 5252) Herts. 
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Finance 

(Continued from page 528.) 
alarms or by labour troubles at home. Moreover, while 
further Supplementary Estimates may be expected, 
there is also a good prospect of some savings being 
achieved before the end of the vear, especially if unem- 
ployment should decrease. and the amount allotted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget to 
the service of the Debt—an amount corresponding 
exactly with that of last yvear—is likely to leave him, 
as it did last year, with a considerable margin of surplus. 


Points TO CONSIDER. 

Nevertheless, and especially, perhaps, in view of the 
expected increased expenditure on Defence, the growth 
in ordinary expenditure calls for serious consideration, 
for it must not be forgotten that the crisis of 1931 was 
largely brought about by the growth in the national 
expenditure leading to unbalanced budgets with a con- 
tinuance of oppressive taxation. There are certain points 
in the national accounts which we are inclined to overlook 
but to which I think attention should be called. In 
making any‘comparison, for example, with the position, 
say, four years ago, it has, of course, in the first place, to 
be remembered that ordinary expenditure has necessarily 
—and wisely—been increased as a result of the financing 
of the contributions to unemployment out of revenue 
instead of out of loans. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that we are no longer paving about £18.000.000 
annually to the United States for service on the War 
Debt to that country, we no longer have a_ fixed 
Sinking Fund, there have been huge savings in the 
annual expenditure due to Debt conversions and the 
cheap rates at which the Government now borrows 
on Treasury Bills thus materially reduce the annual 
expenditure on the service of the Debt. Some five years 
ago the accounts on the expenditure side included an 
item of about £55,000,000 for the new Sinking Fund, 
while the Consolidated Fund Services called for 
£302,000,000, whereas the amount today is about 
£236,000,000. In spite, however, of these contractions 
in expenditure on Debt Service and Debt Redemption, 
the total ordinary expenditure for the current year 
promises to exceed by some few millions the total for 
1930-31. 

INCREASED REVENUE NEEDED. 

As I have already said, allowance must be made for 
the extent to which we are now meeting the contributions 
to unemployment out of revenue instead of out of 
loans, but. even so, this growth in expenditure is 
serious. At all costs balanced budgets must be main- 


tained, and doubtless will be maintained, but it is 
also evident that anv increase in taxation is most 
undesirable as calculated seriously to check such 


trade revival as has already taken place, and which 
is largely responsible for the resiliency of the revenue. 
It is, therefore, of the first importance that Mr, Neville 
Chamberlain should be able to budget for a further 
expansion of revenue next April, for there is little 
doubt that his expenditure will be swollen still further 
by outlays for Defence, and the taxation concessions in 
the last Budget will mean an additional loss to the 
Exchequer in a full year of between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000. 
A DEFENCE 
Arising out of anticipated increased expenditure in the 
near future both for measures of Defence and for Housing 
schemes, rumours continue to b2 freely circulated of 
the likelihood of ways and meat. being sought along 
the lines of a large loan. Not unnaturally the idea of 
borrowing money for armaments or for other forms of 
National Defence is repugnant to riany financial critics, 
who rightly maintain that it has always been the custom 
of this country to meet all such expenditure out of 
revenue and not out of capital. Housing schemes, 


Loan? 


it is admitted, might come under a different heading, 
for the actual assets resulting from such expenditure may 
justify a Loan operation, whereas such justification could 
not be found in the case of expenditure on National 


———. 


Defence. There is, of course, a great deal to be said 

that side, and the more so because, as already indicates 
we have no longer the protection of a fixed Si : 
ing Fund for the Debt, while, unless the ioe : 
abnormal ease in money is to continue indefinite} se 
seems reasonable to anticipate an increase rather Ply 
decrease in the amount required for the annua 
service of the internal debt. Fortunately, we bag 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who, if not a purist " 
finance, is, at all events, thoroughly sound and con. 
vative in everything pertaining to the conduct of the 
National Finances, and I think, therefore, it jg stil 
permissible to look forward with hopefulness to the By 


4 Aget 
six months hence. 


Artur W. Kippy, 


Fy t 
inancial Notes 

WAITING ON ABYSSINIA. 
Tit Stock Markets during the past week have been cop. 
pletely dominated by the Abyssinian crisis, and while 
realisations of securities by real holders and_ speculatiys 
selling have probably been on a small scale, business has been 
greatly restricted with a drooping tendency in prices. Almost 
every day the newspapers speak—and speak quite correctly 
of a firm undertone which really means that while on the 
one hand political anxieties check fresh business, uninyested 
resources of capital are accumulating and the investor j 
oppressed by fears lest on any clearing up of the war-clouds 
prices of securities should go up with such rapidity as to 
prevent sound investment stocks being acquired at a level 
giving a decent return in income. 

* * * C 

THe Duxtop DIvIDEND. 

Some disappointment was occasioned to the market jp 
Dunlop shares by the announcement last week that there 
would be no interim distribution on the Ordinary stock. 
As a consequence the price of the £1 units declined to about 
88s. whereas at one time this year the price was over 53s, 
and indeed the present quotation is the lowest since the 
early part of last year. It may be recalled that at the last 
Annual Meeting the Chairman sounded a note of caution 
reminding the shareholders that prices were low in relation 
to manufacturing costs and that Ovessea business was 
hampered by exchange difliculties and high tariffs. These 
conditions have evidently continued, for in the recent statement 
the Directors say that while the volume of business has 
been maintained the rise in raw materials and the lag in 
adjustments of selling prices, coupled with unstable conditions 
abroad have to some extent adversely affected profits. The 
dividend for the whole of last year was 8 per cent., and no 
interim dividend has been paid since 1930. Should last 
vear’s dividend be repeated the yield on the stock at the 
current price would be a little over 4} per cent. 

* * * %* 
E.M.I. Resets. 

Electric and Musical Industries has again presented a 
good Report for the past vear showing a profit of £451,00 
against £420,000 a vear ago. Consequently the Directors 
are paying a dividend of 10 per cent. plus a bonus of 2} per 
cent. on the Ordinary 10s. shares against only 10 per cent. 
for the previous vear. It should be noted that in addition 
to the trading profits £114,000 was obtained from profits 
realised on the sale of investments, thus making the total 
amount available £565,000. Apparently the market had ex- 
pected an even slightly higher distribution, for the shares 
weakened slightly to 26s. at which price the yield to the 
investor is Just under 5 per cent. 

A. W. K. 





THE NEW ORDER 
A SERIES OF LECTURES 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10th: ‘THE THREEFOLD ORDER,” Bi 
REX CAMPBELL, 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17th: “ LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND 


FRATERNITY,” BY NIALL MacDERMOT. 


8.30 p.m., at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Admission 1/ 








SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


PUBLIC LUNCH - HOUR ADDRESSES 
ON PEACE AND INTERNATIONALISM, 
TUESDAYS, 1.20 to 2, at FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Rd. 
OPENING MEETING, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 


CHARLES F. ANDREWS 


Subject: INDIA AND BRITAIN: A MORAL CHALLENGE 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 158/[/ 


; By ZENO 
one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 
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(4 pees to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and 
oar be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 
- noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name 
re minner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
poe three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.| 
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| practice have thereby acquired a new interest in 


THE BIBLE AFTER 
THE HOLIDAYS 


The Bible Society recently suggested that the 
Bible might well have a place in holiday reading, 
and doubtless there have been many who have 
been reading the Word of God more fully during 


the holiday season. 


It may be that some who have followed this 


the Holy Scriptures. 


The holidays are now over, and the normal 
duties of life have been taken up again: is the 























re J 
a3 | 124 25 | | » 27 
; | | | 
28 | | | | | 29 | | 
30 | 31 | [32 | 133 | 
| | | |_| 
54 | 35 | | | | 
| | || | | 
ACROSS 8. They are always with us, 
1. Beginning right about the we are told. 
end. 9. You will want this to cancel. 
8, In 6. 10. What is over on the other 
ll. One leads on after I got in side will not be right. 
neat. 12. A grand start. 


15. Lack of vigour. 13. Top verse (anag.). 


16. In the above. 14. These persons are nearly 

17. Varied trees in the edges of always up in the air about 
forests. something. 

19. Found in South America. 18. Successor apparent to Celtic 

2}, Officer following the hind- chief. 
most part of the fleet ? 20. The dialect in 17. 

23. Foreshows. 22. Minute quantities. 

25, “memory, the warder of the 24. Pound in a mixture of 29 
brain, down. 


Shall be a fume, and the 26. Female swan and nothing 
receiptof... more. 

A limbee only.” 27. rev. “late and ..., 
28. Will exercise ? Getting and spending,we lay 
29. rev, Begins poetically. waste our powers.” 
30. In 17. 29. Backwards in 3. 
31. Fragment of the ocean ? 32. The thing in question. 
34. Known to be right. 33. Part of an acre. 


35. Between fetlocks and hoofs. 
: SOLUTION TO 
DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 157 
2. The most of this is below 
the interior. hemel 


| | 
Nj EB} Bj Cc 


3. Macbeth asked his servant = 
if there were ten thousand Cc E;Di DIE 
of these. {U| VII 
4. Stoical indifference. N Oo 
I 


U| AL V 


. Small pieces. 
This literary island is no- 
where. N| OO} N} 
- Metal found in 11, 15, 18. I] 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Winner of Crossword No. 157 is Mr. W. F. 
Eton College, Windsor. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
| A new Volume in Batsford’s “ HERITAGE SERIES” 


THE 


SPIRIT OF IRELAND 


BY LYNN DOYLE 


Containing 128 pages of text, illustrated by 130 superb photo- 
graphic plates, together with 3 in colour after paintings by Paul 
Henry and J. H. Craig, and numerous Pen Drawings and Maps 
by Brian Cook. Large 8vo. Cloth. Price 7/6 net (by post 8/-) 
This volume provides an ideal introduction to Ireland—one of 
the most beautiful countries in the world. It is packed from 
cover to cover with shrewd information and witty comment, and 
_ the other nine volumes in the series is profusely illustrated 
Sy photographs which possess that unique quality that one 
associates with a “ Batsford” book. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., Publishers, 
15 North Audley Street, London 





| Bible to recede into the background, or will the 
| fresh interest aroused in it lead on to a daily study 


of God’s Word ? 


| 
} 


The Bible Society will welcome testimonials 
from any who have rediscovered the Book of 
books, or found a new preciousness in its pages. 


| The Secretaries, 
_ THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
| 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
































TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
effect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it is a part of the daily work of these heroic 


men? 

Are you willing to help them in this magnificent 
work ? 

The work costs £250,000 each year, but every 
penny will help. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


THe EARL OF HARROWBY, Lr.-Cor. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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throat tickle’ 
soon goes, atter 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line charged as a line. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 0 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 
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PERSONAL 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES" 
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NOFFEE.—CHOICcE BLEND, 2s. Ib. ; PURE KENYA, 1s. 6d. 
/ Ib. ; SANTOS, 1s. 6d. 1b. Berry or ground. Post paid 
5 Ibs. or over. First order packed in air-tight tin —CITY 
OF LONDON COFFEE Co., LTD., 49 Leadenhall-st, E.C, 3. 


NCHOOLS 
s ‘U 





of charge. 
- IKE A LADY’S CARESS”? is a shave with the 
4 BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 
free (with 12 superfine blades) —SALOMONSEN & CO., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C.2. London, E.C, 4. 





TUMEROUS NOTABILITIES NIGHTLY NEED 
RS the comfortable relaxation to be obtained from a 


FOR 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 


The age of the pupil, district 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Tel. : 








__ GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGRs 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubj 
individual lines for girls from 10-19, pi 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimm 
prepared for usual examinations and for 
entrance or may specialise in Lang 
Domestic Science. 





BOYS AND GIRLS. i¢ School og 
Playing felds 
ing. Girls an 
is gg Diversity 
ages ae 

Vees £120-180 pa.’ Tt, Mus, 


- . Ce i, 
W En Tt WoO Bf : 





preferred 





a ay 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL For City, 


Mansion House 5053. 


“ RKCOGNIZED”’ 





pipeful of LONG TOM—that grand old rich tobacco. 





- ] 
| EADERS interested in international affairs and in | t Ss 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St., S.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 
EJUVENATION EXTRAORDINARY AT HOME 
by Electronic Short-Wave and Radio Ray Therapy. 
Endorsed by medical men. Demonstrations daily, 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m.—Send for literature, Dept. L, DIATATIC 
THERAPY Co., LTD., Duke Street House (opposite Sel- 
fridges), 415 Oxford St., W.1. ’Phone Mayfair 0491. 





work. It’s 





> A POSTCARD for a free copy of ’’ The Book 
. 


extravagant, 
Society News,’’ Reviews of the best new books by 


Clemence Dane, Edmund Blunden, George Gordon, 
Julian Huxley, Sylvia Lynd. Obtainable only from J. fro ihe 
Grppes, The Book Society, 10 Buckingham Palace | /70! le 


Gardens, 8.W.1. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED ; ¢£ 


JOUNG MAN, well educated, earnestly desires toenter 
the medical profession but cannot afford the cost 





This Catalogue (a multum in parvo) cost 
hundreds of pounds and months of hard 
the 
good books: it also tells of a way of getting 
them that makes a lending library sound 
Get vours by writing for 
“Meeting Books on New 
PHOENIX (S) 66 
Street Strand 17 C2 


grow s 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, CH. DD. 
Principal: Miss D. Bourne, M.A. (London), 





Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth }¥ 
tion for Matriculation and University 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholg. 
ships, Excellent health record. ‘al 

IZastrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL 
Bournemouth. 


new-— 


Bay, Prepan. 
Kxams, Fully 


» College Road, 





world’s best 





guide to = ———S== 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BEATSHOLME 





| 
SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 





t aeeia 

Eatrance Scholarship Tests will be held at the schoo 

from May 25th to 28th, 1936. 

SENIOR SCHOOL: under 13} at September 20th, 

1936, ONE Scholarship of £100 and TWO of £39. | 
JUNIOR SCHOOL = ages 8 to 10 at September 20th, 


1936, ONE £75 and TWO £30. 
a. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—-An Examination for filling 
N vacancies on the Foundation will be held o: 
Tuesday, October 22nd, 1935, and following days, (ap. 
didates for Senior Scholarships must not be over the agy 


Terms, 1935-6,” 
Chandos 








ot the training. Will anyone help him or financially 
adopt him for this purpose 7?—Write Box A 623. 








ae COMMERCIAL, 


MEDICAL 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


of 17 on December Ist: candidates for Junior Scholar. 
ships must not be over the age of 15 on March Ist. Ty 
House Bursaries of the annual value of £35 mayl 
awarded on the result of the examinations to candidates 
intending to become Boarders at the School.—For further 
particulars, apply to the BURSAR, St. Paul's School, Wet 


SECRETARIAL AND 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed without opera- 
B tions ; guaranteed. Free Pamphlet.—T. HEATON, 
Chemist, 3 (S) King Street, Wallasey. 


hes SERVICE, 








Tax Inspector Group. = 
Results, 1935. 

FIRST PLACE, and five others. 
= Davies's, 5/7 Sussex Place, W.2. Pad. $215/6. 


Kensington, W.14. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 








APPOINTMENTS, &c.. 
AND WANTED 


VACANT qn SERVICE. 
t 





F.O.: 
U PAIR.—Young woman author (British) wishes to CONSULAR: 
i be secretary-companion to a professional woman,— 


Box A626, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street. LCs.: 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


JOHN SOANE’S M | 





SEUM. 


esults 1935 (first list). 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 5th places. 


HOME CIVIL: 15 places 


DAVIES’S 


CANDIDATES MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. a 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING (COL 
T LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD: Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gyn- 


ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 


: nastics. The course of training extends over 3 year 
Ist place and 8 others, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 

: Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
2nd place and 11 others. 


Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
5 & 7 Sussex Place, W.2, apply SECRETARY, 


Padd, >-6 











VIR 
Ss 13 LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C, 2. 
Interesting House and Art Collection. 
Open free on Thursdays and Fridays in October from 
10.30 to 5 and in November from 10.30 to 4, 








LECTURES 


NHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
T 255 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 5, 
provides an etlicient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40, 
Prospectus on application. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

B GALL, SWITZERLAND. 

Healthy mountain site. Altitude 3,000 ft. Junior 


7-14, Senior 14-20 in separate buildings 
Preparation for Universities, Technical High Sche 





ABOVE 81, 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 


Frobisher 3642. 











RAINING 

Rk. HORACE J. BRIDGES will speak on ‘ The New 
D Slavery and its Defenders,’’ at CONWAY HALL, 
kKed Lion Square, Holborn, on Tuesday, October 8th, at 
7 pm. ADMISSION FREE 


YRESHAM STREET, 
W E.C.2—Four Lectures on the ** Early Lives *’ and 
the Poetical Works of JOHN MILTON will be delivered 
on Tuesday to Friday, October 8th to 11th, by Professor 
A. W. Reep, M.A., D.Lit., Gresham Professor of 
Rhetoric, at 6 p.m, Admission Free, 





COLLEGE, BASINGHALL 


bursaries availabie 








FOR 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 





Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. 


for 


particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


Academy of Commerce, Modern Languages 
German. 
Excellent 
SPORTS. 
ONLY BOARDING SCHOOL in SWITZERLAND 
where boys may sit for the ENGLISH SCHOOL CERTI- 
FICATE and offering LANGUAGE COURSES witha 
STATE DIPLOMA. 

Prospectus from the 
Headmaster, Dr. Lesser, St. Gall, 


Freneh, 


SOCIAL WORK. 


SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 


situation for SUMMER and WINTER 


A few 


suitable candidates.—Full 





or 
H. S. TOWNEND, EsqQ., 
224 Meadevale Road, Ealing, Londen. 




















OCTOBER THE 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LORD GORELL 
FANNY KEATS AND HER LETTERS 
MY GRANDSON SERAPHIN 
THE OVERCOAT: A STORY L. A. G. Strong 
BIRDS IN A DARTMOOR GARDEN __G. B. Gooch 
TRUE TALES OF AFRICA: I. DOUBLE SWINDLE 


2ercy W. Perryman 
FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR Lord Gore 
ONE ROMAN SPEAKS: A STORY Mary Butts 
TH SILVER BELLS AND COCKLE SHELLS W. M. Letts 
AFTERMATH: A POEM Eva Dobell 
THE THIRD GARDENER: A STORY Hamilton Fyfe 
A SCOTS GARDEN IN LONDON Elizabeth Haldane, C.H. 
PERSIAN MULE BELLS: A POEM H. T. Kenny 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY Gyles Isham 
THE FRONTIER: A STORY Rodney Gallop 
DUST THAT IS A LITTLE GILT Professor L. W. Lyde 
SHEPHERD TO DOG: A POEM Owen Hamilton 
THE RUNNING BRCOKS 
LITERARY COMPETITION 


a JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. 1= 


Marie Adami 
Mrs. William O’Brien 





te then 











BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 

A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owr 20/- 
for melted Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very smau 
springs and streams to high level points where tt 
is needed, 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 
It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 


BLAKE’SHYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Seif-Acting Pump installations, 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
*Phone: *Grams: ACCRINGTON. 


2539 Accrington, Accrington, 
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. TYPEWRITING, &c. 


wtg., Trans.,€¢.,promptly executed. 
) words. Carbon copy 3d per 1,000. 
E(C) 44 Elderton Rd Westeliff-on- Sea 















See penn ae 
ITERARY Type 
MSS. Is. per 1,00 

Mise N MACFARLAN 








AKE Writing Pay Thousands of por ounds have been 
| earned fram article and story writing by pupils of 
Premier School ot Journalism. Many have earned con- 
able sums during instruction.—Write for free Sample 

wright Subject Chart,and details of sound pro- 
whereby hundreds of men and women 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


sideT 
Lesson, coy 
fessional training 
have ac hie ved Sut 
19 ia vier Hous ; 








Brunsw 











q [AKE MONE Y writing tiny se ntiments. Highest paid 
Literary Work. 56 English and American firms buy- 














N _f. BE. SERVICE, 1(8) Glenside, Plymouth, 
Se eteecatinennecanennts nl 
+oNG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 





» considered for publication. Terms by arrangement, 
PETER DEREK Ltp., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C.2, 
YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING 


T iod. per 1,000 words, Scientific Is., 
1,000. —ERIC CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, 








General MSS 
carbons 2d. per 
Newark, Notts. 
















Re eae -70" e . 
"RITE FOR PROE 1T.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time Send for free booklet REGENT 
IysTITUTE (Dept.85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
Ce ee a 









MISC ELL ANEOUS- 


WINTER UNDE RWE AR DIRECT A 3 







SPENDABLE 
D° FROM MAKERS.-—This Autumn, lowest prices 
ever Send posteard for FREE PAT FERNS and 


lovely me CN nde rwear, 
No mnidé llemen’s profits, 
Saves you shillings in 


Catalogue of 
and dependable, 
any shop prices. 


Illustrated 
British made 
so well below 





the £. Every size and every style, for Women, Children, 
Men. Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mixtures, or 
art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. 


Guaranteed against shrinkage. (“‘ They are everything 
you claim them to be,”’ writ ustomer.) COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION GUARANT D, or money refunded, 
Free Patch Service. Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, LTD., 
Dept Union Road, Nottingham, 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 

en request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 







s 








sell 









many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Clssitied Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 tower Street, London, W.t.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week, Discounts : o% for 6 
insertions, 5°, tor 13, 74°4 for 26 and 10% for 52. 

AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
H*: ‘BI ATTIs ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and suceesstuly used in all parts of the 
Glebe extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers —HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetheld. Tins 1,6, 2,6, 4,6, post free 





-Bed—a 


for ease 


\ N-L LOUNGE CHAIR—Chair—Loung 
( touch converts it to & different positions, 








or sleep as never before. ** TOBY MODERN,”’’ just 
patented. See the elegant modern design, and glorious 
folk-weave patterns! Feel the amazing comfort of 
ushions of spri and rubberised hair, rubber-suspend- 
ded! Complete £5 5s. SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
jor 10s. deposit Write for Illustrated Pamphlet and 
FREE PATTERNS, CONVERTIBLE CHAIR CO., LTD 
Dept. H.2), 92 Baker Street, London, W.1. (’Phone 
WEL 3014 
W ESP Et TALISE in Bootwipers, Serapers, Hopper 
Bi F ing Tables and Humane Traps,—- Messrs, 
‘SPADE SCRAPER,”’ Wappenbam, Towcester 


MOTH-P ROOF ! ODOURLESS! 





ON t SHR INK! 


Ww" 















e new Blanket, ** MODERNA,” is GUARAN- 
TEED 3 YEARS In 8 beautiful Shades: or White; 
or Coloured Borders. All pure lamb’s wool From 
7s, tid. pa See it at vour Drapers. Send p.c. for inter 
sting, useful FREE BOOKLET, ** 6 Ways to Make a 
Bei RKSHIRE SALES CORPORATION, LTD., Dept. 4, 


Parkwood Mills, Longwood, near Hudderstield, Yorks. 





FARES from 






FROM £ 


For full particulars 





And 















Regular Sailings 


£110 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San_ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low _ through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


58. 


apply to: 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


CINEMAS 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES. 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 














YOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER purchased for Casi 

W Exceptionally High Prices Paid tor Old Gold (£7 07). 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Den- 
tures, Coins ; also JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or smali 






























quantities. Cash or offer at once.—-BENTLEY & Co0., 65 
New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), London, W.1 
(Mayfair 0651.) 

_FOR THE TABLE, 


&e. 





\ 


Thin, crisp, 
each round tin. 


ACKIE’S 
PETTICOAT TAIL 





















SHORTBREAD 


Four layers in 
Foreign postages 


sugar-dusted segments. 

By inland post, 3s 
on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
















the greatest table delicacy: 

per Ib. for hindquarters ; Lid 
per Ib. for forequarters ; Is. per tb. for sides and whole 
carcasses, All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 


HETLAND LAMB, 


‘ 
Ss quarters, at Is. Id 














ADEMY 


Oxford Street, 


A 


Something New fror 

A Riot of Fun that has set all 
ALEXANDRO 

“JAZZ COME] 


C: 


an hl 
, 
IN E 
Ger. 2981. 
Russia 
Laughing! 


n 
Eb irope 
v's 


y¥”” £0). 


MA .| 





TOWN & COUNTRY) 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, ~ 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


PROPERTIES OF A 
Estate Offices, Three Bri 
(‘Phone : Crawley 


lease quote The S$ 


LL TYPES 
dges, Sussex, 


328) 





pectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


1147-8; ¢ 


F. D. 


Sere nouks 


(Telephone : 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & 


rerif 


For Prox 


KENT, SURREY 


yerties of 


drted 240 


CO. 


"& SUSSEX 





YELL FUR. COTTAGE, nr. I 
\ bathroom, kitchen scullers 
ences. Garage, spacious barn and 
garden. Tel. Lea 426 for a 
£3 3s. week long let, or would let 


ppoi 
unfurnished 


eatherhead. 8 rooms 
aH modern conveni- 
additional offices. Wall 
tment view 


on Mondays and Wednesdays.—T. M. ADIE & SONs, 
| Vor Shetland. 










S AND BOARDING HOUSES 













UNTLY, NEAR 


PRIGNMOUTH, 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
SOUTH DEVON, 






| 






ESTABLISHED 1878. 






In the Autumn and Winter there are rooms from 2} 
guineas a week. Comfortable bed-sitting rooms at 
low charge seautiful and sheltered garden. Golf links 
near. Billiard room. Illustrated Tariff from Proprietor. 







Turkish and Electric Light Baths. 














ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board 








































bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY 

96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 

iT ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE. 
} BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. «& c. water 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A R.At, 
| Mid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
neem RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
} But rescent T gms. :** Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 
| ARKS SPUR,’’ High Salvington, cethiag. 

| 4Homely guest house on Downs,overk mhinew orthing 













| Extensive views.—Misses HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112 

| 

i ATLOUK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
lL Hvdro For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 

} day. Illus. Prospeetus free. Two Resident Physicians 
















R® FRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 





INNS and 





| Ask for Descriptive List (3d post free) of 180 
| HOTELS managed by the 
3S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 





PEOPLE’ ASSOCTATION 


























































LTD 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEoRGE’s HovUse, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 
+URREY rrt ST IN INNS for lent oubtry 
Ss quarters, sit uated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 
Apply for List **S,’’ stating requirenients, to “*SURREY 
CrvstT,”’ Prudent Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford 
THE RE to stay in Londo mn THE LODGE, 1 St 
\ (ieor Square, S.W. 1 Room and breakfast, 
s ight or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d With 









dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas week! 



















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 








rr. ETI LAV EL VANAGER will be pleased to send | 

readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
privat in any part of Great Britain and Ireland | 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 





have bseribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and » hope when possible readers u ill patronise 
them Vhere more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned r names are placed in alphabetical order 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

BELFAST. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 





BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.— ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 


BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS 
STRATHEARN HY DRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 





EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
PARK GATES, 


EDINBURGH 
| EDZELL (Angus). 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). 


ALISON, 
GLENESK 
FAL 


FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD 
FORTINGALL (Perths.).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.— ST. CATHERINE’S 
GLASGOW.— MORE’S, India Street 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants) FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—-ALBANY 
QUEEN'S 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Pertlhis TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK.— KESWICK 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).. LOCH RANNO( 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
REGENT 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire) LOCH AWE. 
LONDON. CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
on VERE, Kensington, W 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C 
UNITED SERV LCES, 98,102 Cromw 
Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.— ROYAL FOLEY 
MANCHESTER..-BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 


MOUTH 


MANOR HOUSE, 


GOLF 


H 


elt | 









MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEI 









NAIRN (Nairnshire GOLF VIEW 
ROYAL MARINE 

OBAN.— GREAT WESTERN. 

STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.— STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAI 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). kK BAY, 





PERWI 
~ 





RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— ADELPHI 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLI 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RLE 

SELBY (Yorks LONDESBOROUGH 

SHREWSBURY (nr HAWKSTONE 

SIDMOUTH. BELMONT 

SKYE (Scotland FLODIGARRY 

| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hortet 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS. 









AR \ 
PK 


W 





ne 







“ 











STROUD (nr.), Rodboro ugh Cr mmon.— BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste ignton).—HUNTLY 
| TINTERN.— BEAU FORT. 
TORQUAY. HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 
PALACE, 
ROSETOR. 
| ROSLIN HALT 





WALTHAMCROSS (I tTHEOBALD’s PARKA, 


rts 
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Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS 


By Bertrand Russell. 


7s. 6d. 


Essays in the usual stimulating and provocative Bertrand Russell manner on such subjects 
as Idleness, Comets, ‘‘ What is the Soul?” ‘“ Why is Modern Youth Cynical?” “ Useless 
Knowledge,” *‘ The Modern Midas,” etc. 


Flowers of Speech 


By SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 4s. 6d. A most attractive 
book on the enjoyment and appreciation of literature. 
It deals with the chief literary forms and includes 
several of Sir John Squire’s amusing parodies. 


Edison: His Life, His Work, 


His Genius 
By WILLIAM ADAMS SIMONDS. Illustrated. 


10s. 6d. “Mr. Simonds is accurate and scholarly, 
and has travelled over vast areas collecting informa- 
tion. He has a fine narrative sense.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Japan in Crisis: An 
Englishman’s Impressions 


By H. VERE REDMAN. 6s. This book consists of 
i letters, from a ftournalist resident in Tokio, 
outlining events in 1933, the most significant 
year in Almost every 
aspect of Japanese education is 


t 


a series of 
Tapan 
modern Japane 


and 


hed upon, 


Economics 
and Sociology 


3y ADOLF LOWE. For Morris Ginsherg. 
Professor Lowe illustrates the true relationship 
: 1: 


by discussions of the 


n between the money 


An Enquiry 
into Mora! Notions 


By JOHN LAIRD 10s éd. 
examines and cross-exan es what he 


the three most damental 


Laird 


> believes to be 


Professor 


notions in 


The Folklore of 
Morocco 


By FRANCOISE LEGFY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. “Dr. 
Legev has made the most of her exceptional oppor- 
tunities for forming this important and fascinating 
collection of native folklore during her fifteen years 
of ... medical work in Morocco.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


General Rigby, Zanzibar, 
and the Slave Trade 


By L. M. RUSSELL. With Map. 16s. A biography, 
written bv General Rigbvy’s daughter. The major 
part of this book concerns Rigby’s struggle against the 
slave trade during his Consulate in Zanzibar. 

° 


Conspiracy at Meerut 


By LESTER HUTCHINSON. Foreword by H. J. 
Laski. 5s. The author describes his adventures in 
India, and especially his experiences in connection 
with the amazing communist conspiracy case at 
Meerut, where he was on trial for four and a half 
years 


The Rebuildi f 
Britain 

By W. CRAVEN-ELLIS. 2s. 6d. Here is outlined 
a scheme for ending unemployment, and at the same 
time entirely rebuilding Britain with the exception 
of certain historical and other special public buildings. 
A thought-provoking book. 


When the Church Was 
Very Young 


By ERNEST G. LOOSLEY. 3s. 6d. The author 
tells the story of the very early Church, before it had 
buildings, denominations, organisation, with nothing 
in fact but an experience of contact with Jesus that 
made all things new. A delightful book, 


London, W.C.! 




















